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PART  I 


Ideals  and  Aspimtions 

In  this,  the  Second  Progress  Report,  much  will  be  said 
about  details  that  make  up  the  educational  process  in  a  modern 
university.  Particular  attention  will  be  directed  to  the  intellec- 
tual climate,  the  curriculum,  the  methods  of  instruction,  and 
to  the  overall  atmosphere  of  life  in  the  Undergraduate  Col- 
leges. It  is  apparent  that  any  intelligible  discussion  of  the 
modus  operandi  in  so  intricate  a  complex  as  the  current  world 
of  higher  education  must  rest  on  some  philosophical  base, 
which  is  to  say,  on  some  system  of  principles  for  guidance  in 
practical  educational  affairs.  Without  such  a  foundation  the 
multiple  activities  that  abound  on  this  university  campus  can 
have  no  understandable  unity  or  purpose. 

A.  Historic  Ideals 

One  who  has  looked  with  care  and  with  thoughtfulness 
into  the  early  history  of  Duke  University  and  of  its  predeces- 
sor. Trinity  College,  is  conscious  that  the  philosophical  founda- 
tions of  this  institution  were  well  and  firmly  laid  long  years 
ago.  It  was  these  foundations — primarily  qualities  of  mind  and 
spirit — that  led  James  B.  Duke  to  open  the  way  by  which  a 
small  college  was  to  become  a  great  university.  Long  before 
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1924,  the  founding  date  of  Duke  University,  Trinity  College 
had  travelled  far  along  the  road  to  educational  excellence  in 
the  perspective  of  that  time  and  place.  There  is  no  question  as 
to  how  this  was  done.  Trinity  was  often  distinguished  by  intel- 
lectual leadership  in  its  faculty  and  its  administration,  by 
capacity  and  motivation  among  many  of  its  students,  by  an 
urge  to  pioneer  in  the  search  for  new  knowledge,  by  the  con- 
viction that  the  unexamined  life  is  not  worth  living,  and  by  a 
notable  drive  to  cultivate  a  humanistic  and  literary  spirit. 

1.  The  Directive  from  the  Founder.  When,  at  the  behest 
of  James  B.  Duke,  the  indenture  that  was  to  create  Duke  Uni- 
versity was  written  by  Judge  William  R.  Perkins,  this  aca- 
demic heritage  from  Trinity  College  was  one  of  the  factors 
which  placed  a  mandate  for  intellectual  responsibility  on  all 
the  beneficiaries  of  this  high  trust.  The  future  of  Duke  Univer- 
sity, as  seen  by  its  Founder,  was  prescribed  in  explicit  terms. 
It  is  worthwhile  here,  as  was  done  in  the  First  Progress  Report, 
to  return  to  Mr.  Duke's  words. 

I  have  selected  Duke  University  as  one  of  the  principal 
objects  of  this  trust  because  I  recognize  that  education,  when 
conducted  along  sane  and  practical,  as  opposed  to  dogmatic 
and  theoretical  lines,  is,  next  to  religion,  the  greatest  civilizing 
influence.  I  request  that  this  institution  secure  for  its  officers, 
trustees,  and  faculty,  men  of  such  outstanding  character, 
ability,  and  vision  as  will  insure  its  attaining  and  maintaining 
a  place  of  real  leadership  in  the  educational  world,  and  that 
great  care  and  discrimination  be  exercised  in  admitting  as 
students  only  those  whose  previous  record  shows  a  character, 
determination,  and  application  evincing  a  wholesome  and  real 
ambition  for  life.i 

These  lines,  presenting  the  image  of  the  university  Mr. 
Duke  foresaw,  also  describe  the  ideals  that  Trinity  College, 
within  the  scope  of  its  limited  resources,  had  attempted  to 
honor.  Mr.  Duke's  contribution  was  twofold  in  that  he  pro- 
vided the  great  capital  resources  commensurate  with  the  needs 
of  that  time,  and  these  gifts  were  made  because  he  had  first 
acquired  a  philosophy  of  education,  of  what  it  was,  and  of 
what  it  should  do.  Here  it  is  to  be  observed  that  his  vision  of 
the  role  of  education  was  as  broad  as  civilization  itself,  for  he 
directed  that  instruction  be  given  in  economics  and  history,  in 
science,  in  religion,  in  the  law,  and  in  medicine  to  the  end  that 
resources  be  developed,  wisdom  and  happiness  be  increased. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  pictured  a  university  ever 
moving  to  greater  and  greater  excellence,  and  to  an  ultimate 
product  of  Duke  men  and  women  as  leaders  in  the  contempo- 
rary world. 

1.  Bulletin  of  Duke  University,  Report  of  the  President,  1925-1931,  p.l2. 
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2.  The  Application  of  a  Great  Concept.  Today,  then,  Duke 
University's  major  task  in  the  area  of  mind  and  spirit  is  not 
primarily  the  problem  of  discovering  new  ideals,  for  those 
bequeathed  by  the  Founder  are  timeless.  Rather,  it  is  the  very 
perplexing  task  of  giving  new  vitality  to  old  ideals,  so  that 
they  may  have  meaning,  power,  and  therefore  usefulness  in  a 
new  and  revolutionary  world;  it  is  the  problem  of  making 
these  ideals  the  applied  philosophy  of  young  Duke  men  and 
women,  through  more  effective  teaching,  scholarship,  and 
research  in  a  university  community  devoted  to  learning  and 
to  the  creation  of  wise  and  responsible  citizenship. 

3.  The  Dangers  of  Complacency.  Perhaps  it  will  be  said 
that  all  these  things  have  been  and  are  being  done,  and  in  a 
measure  this  is  so.  The  First  Progress  Report  presented,  among 
other  things,  an  analysis  of  Duke  University's  present  position 
based  upon  objective  and  comparative  data.  The  analysis  paid 
tribute  to  the  growth  in  size  and  quality  of  the  university's 
programs.  At  the  same  time  it  pointed  out  that  this  record  of 
growth  can  be  misleading. 

It  can  readily  lead  to  assumptions  that  this  University  is 
better  today  than  it  is;  that  its  objectives  have  been  achieved; 
that  it  can  go  on  doing  tomorrow  what  it  did  yesterday  and 
doing  it  in  the  same  way;  that  there  are  no  new  horizons 
to  be  seen,  no  major  goals  yet  to  be  achieved.  Such  assump- 
tions, if  accepted,  would  be  a  repudiation  of  the  ideals  on 
which  this  University  was  founded,  and  a  flagrant  denial  of 
what  the  march  of  events  has  done  to  the  broad  picture  of 
American  higher  education  in  the  past  twenty-five  years.2 

Here  it  is  worthwhile  to  recall  the  specific  summations 
made  in  the  Report  of  Duke's  present  position  in  the  world  of 
American  higher  education. 

Of  education  in  Duke's  Undergraduate  Colleges  the  Report 
said: 

...  as  faculty  and  staff  have  observed  in  recent  visits  the 
vitality  and  the  imagination  shown  at  a  number  of  the  out- 
standing colleges  of  the  country,  there  has  been  a  growing 
conviction  that  Duke  must  reappraise  its  operations  if  it  is 
to  realize  its  full  potential  in  undergraduate  education. 

Of  education  in  the  Graduate  School  the  Report  noted: 

Some  inescapable  conclusions  emerge  from  this  brief 
description  of  the  present  position  of  the  Graduate  School. 
Even  when  full  account  is  taken  of  the  teaching,  scholarship, 
and  research  which  has  been  and  is  being  carried  on  here, 
the  fact  remains  that  while  graduate  education  at  Duke  com- 


2.  First  Progress  Report,  prepared  by  the  University  Committee  on  Long- 
Range  Planning,  June  1959,  p.  26. 
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pares  favorably  with  the  best  graduate  education  in  the 
South,  the  University  has  far  to  go  if  it  is  to  equal  the  best 
in  national  standards.3 


These  are  some  of  the  findings  that  reveal  a  deep  and 
growing  cause  for  concern.  In  some  respects,  this  concern  is 
readily  identified  v^ith  pressing  needs  that  are  material  and 
tangible:  buildings,  books,  laboratories,  and  the  costly  instru- 
ments of  technology.  In  other  respects,  the  concern  is  less 
readily  identified  with  material  needs  since  it  is  a  concern,  as 
Mr.  Duke  put  it,  for  "attaining  and  maintaining  a  place  of  real 
leadership  in  the  educational  world,"  a  concern  for  increased 
competence  in  the  faculty  as  teachers  and  scholars,  a  concern 
for  more  students  of  Mr.  Duke's  ideal  in  "character,  determina- 
tion, and  application,"  and  finally,  a  concern  for  creating  a 
more  dynamic  inspiration  and  motivation  to  learn  as  the  para- 
mount objective  in  both  college  and  university.  None  of  these 
concerns  is  new.  Each  of  them  arises  from  an  aspiration  that 
vvas  present  in  varying  degree  in  Trinity  College,  and  that 
became  a  part  of  the  educational  objectives  of  Duke  Univer- 
sity. The  task  of  achieving  the  stated  ideals  is  today  more 
demanding,  motivating,  and  inspiring  because  of  the  extra- 
ordinary increase  in  the  scope  and  depth  of  man's  knowledge. 

4.  The  New  World  and  the  Role  of  Education.  The  goal 
of  greatly  increased  excellence  that  now  beckons  to  Duke 
University  is  in  no  sense  a  mere  by-product  of  pride  in  the 
University's  past,  or  of  satisfaction  because  its  Founder  was 
a  patron  of  education.  It  is  axiomatic  that  the  University, 
cognizant  of  its  past,  should  push  ahead  to  the  excellence 
envisaged  by  its  Founder.  To  do  this,  it  must  be  recognized 
that  the  scientific  revolution  of  contemporary  times  has  pre- 
sented man  with  almost  unlimited  physical  resources,  but  that 
his  capacity  to  use  them  for  constructive  purposes,  or  to  under- 
stand their  far-reaching  implications  has  lagged  far  behind. 
Thus,  there  is  a  tragic  and  threatening  imbalance  between  the 
power  man  has  discovered,  and  his  understanding  of  its  full 
meaning,  or  his  ability  to  use  this  power  for  constructive  and 
humane  ends. 

Whence  is  this  understanding  to  come  if  not  from  the  intel- 
lectual leadership  provided  by  the  American  educational 
system  of  which  Duke  University  is  a  part?  Yet  the  cry  is 
heard  daily  that  the  American  republic  has  not  developed  an 
adequate  system  for  selecting,  persuading,  and  training  leaders 
for  the  fields  of  science,  industry,  politics,  and  art.  In  this 
country,  which  professes  leadership  of  the  free  world,  there 
is  a  growing  conviction  that  ability  is  not  being  recruited  into 

3.  First  Progress  Report,  pp.35  and  39. 
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the  careers  where  it  is  most  needed.  Unlike  Russia,  the  United 
States,  for  philosophic  reasons,  has  no  national  personnel 
policy.  While  in  most  fields  of  activity  in  AmxCrica  complete 
laissez  faire  is  already  a  thing  of  the  past,  there  have  been  few 
efforts  in  education  to  direct  or  to  encourage  students  toward 
those  careers  for  which  they  are  best  fitted  and  in  which  they 
are  most  likely  to  serve  the  highest  interests  of  the  Common- 
wealth. The  problem  of  individual  choice  versus  the  national 
good,  already  a  subject  of  serious  discussion  at  the  national 
level,  seeks  its  solution  against  a  philosophic  background  of 
individual  freedom  in  a  democracy.  No  easy  solutions  to  this 
problem  have  as  yet  appeared."^ 

5.  The  Link  Between  Ability  and  Training.  One  of  the 
most  striking  features  of  these  postwar  years  has  been  the 
growing  need  for  increased  numbers  of  competently  trained 
public  school,  college,  and  university  teachers,  coupled  with  a 
concomitant  need  for  larger  numbers  of  persons  prepared 
thoroughly  for  careers  in  government  and  in  industry,  especi- 
ally in  the  engineering  and  scientific  fields.  It  follows  that  as 
school  and  college  enrollments  mount  to  unprecedented  figures 
during  the  next  fifteen  years,  Duke  University  must  be  con- 
cerned increasingly  with:  a)  the  intellectual  potential  of  its 
student  body,  and  b)  the  thorough  and  imaginative  education 
with  which  it  confronts  its  students.^ 

B.  Principles  for  Duke's  Educational  Process 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  background,  historic  and  immediate, 
from  which  Duke  University  is  plotting  its  future.  Its  educa- 
tional goals,  as  has  been  noted,  were  set  by  the  Founder  on  a 
very  high  plane  of  excellence.  The  intervening  years  have  seen 
an  encouraging  quantitative  and  qualitative  growth.  Yet  when 
this  growth  is  measured  in  the  same  period  against  the  advance 
of  American  higher  education  as  a  whole,  satisfaction  becomes 
concern.  Indeed,  the  capacity  of  this  University  to  provide  and 
to  create  leadership  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  demands  which 
society  now  places  upon  it.  Yet  the  broad  basic  capacities 
are  here  in  the  qualities  of  mind  and  spirit  that  are  the 
potential  of  the  University's  faculty,  and  in  the  rising  caliber 
of  its  student  body. 

4.  See  "American  Civilization  and  Its  Leadership  Needs,  1980-1990,"  The 
Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  325  (September, 
1959),  viil-x. 

5.  Symptomatic  of  the  crisis  in  which  American  higher  education  already 
finds  itself,  and  indicative  of  the  response  from  scholars  of  the  greatest  renown, 
was  the  announcement  that  Edward  Teller,  a  pioneer  in  the  development  of  the 
H-Bomb  and  currently  director  of  the  University  of  California  Radiation  Labora- 
tory, would  teach  a  course  in  freshman  physics  in  the  Spring  of  1960.  It  was 
Teller  who  delivered  the  most  succinct  warning  on  the  missile-space  age.  When 
asked  what  Americans  would  find  when  they  reached  the  moon,  he  replied: 
"Russians." 
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1.  The  Nature  of  the  Educational  Complex.  The  question 
has  been  asked  in  this  connection:  "Does  Duke  University  have 
a  philosophy  of  education,  a  system  of  principles  that  guide  its 
activities  in  practical  day-to-day  affairs?"  A  casual  observer 
seeing  only  the  multiple  activities  that  crowd  and  jostle  in  the 
course  of  one  typical  campus  day  at  Duke  might  be  excused 
for  assuming  that  the  modern  university  is  a  testing  ground 
for  physical  rather  than  intellectual  endurance  and,  therefore, 
that  a  philosophy  of  education  may  be  regarded  as  obsolete 
equipment.  The  fact  is  that  this  casual  observer  would  be  in 
error,  as  he  might  well  discover  through  attendance  at  a  few 
judiciously  selected  faculty  and  committee  meetings,  or  at 
those  haunts  where  students  express  themselves  more  freely 
than  in  the  classroom.  He  would  hear  a  great  deal  about  what 
education  at  Duke  ought  to  be,  about  the  goals  it  should  seek, 
and  the  principles  that  might  guide  it.  In  a  word,  he  would 
come  face  to  face  with  a  complex  of  philosophies  of  education, 
some  broad  and  some  narrow,  and,  in  their  totality,  as  varied 
as  the  personalities  involved.  He  would  note  seeming  contra- 
dictions between  the  philosophies  of  the  scientist  and  the 
humanist,  the  specialist  and  the  generalist,  not  to  mention 
between  the  Administrative  Committee  of  the  University  on 
the  one  hand  and  some  editors  of  The  Chronicle  on  the  other. 
And,  above  all,  he  would  observe  that  in  this  campus  com- 
munity there  is  a  searching  for  principles  and  their  application 
that  can  provide  guidance  in  the  practical  every-day  affairs 
of  education. 

2.  An  Educational  Philosophy  for  Duke.  While  realizing 
that  perfect  agreement  on  the  particulars  of  an  educational 
philosophy  for  Duke  University  is  difficult  to  achieve,  the 
Planning  Committee  believes  that  a  majority  of  the  faculty 
may  be  willing  to  agree  that  the  following  tenets  are  sound: 

(a)  The  primary  and  the  continuing  function  of  this  Uni- 
versity at  all  levels  is  to  assure  maximum  training  and  devel- 
opment of  the  intellectual  powers  of  its  students. 

(b)  Because  the  University  is  a  custodian,  so  to  speak,  of 
a  group  of  young  people  during  a  formative  period  in  their 
lives,  it  has  a  deep  interest  in  many  aspects  of  their  growth 
other  than  the  purely  academic.  It  provides  social  and  athletic 
programs,  not  because  these  are  integral  parts  of  a  program  in 
higher  education  but  rather  because  they  are  important  aspects 
of  life  whether  a  young  person  be  in  college  or  in  office  or 
factory  or  on  the  farm.  These  aspects  are  significant  in  the 
development  of  young  people.  In  the  area  of  religion,  the  Uni- 
versity serves  its  students  in  a  two-fold  manner.  It  provides 
a  regular  academic  and  professional  program  and,  in  addition. 
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religious  services  for  those  students  who,  if  at  home,  would  be 
associated  with  the  family  church.  Thus,  the  University 
assumes  "that  the  processes  of  education  are,  or  at  least  should 
be,  directed,  in  a  measure,  to  the  development  of  all  the  capaci- 
ties of  the  student,"^  and  these  include  the  physical,  the  moral 
and  religious,  and  the  social  qualities  of  men  and  women. 

(c)  Basic  to  the  University's  primary  concern  with  intel- 
lectual development  is  its  faith  in  the  power  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion as  the  best  foundation  for  the  cultivation  of  leadership  in 
both  the  specialist  and  the  generalist.  To  realize  his  hopes  and 
satisfy  his  needs,  the  Duke  student  will  require  acquaintance- 
ship with  his  own  heritage  and  tools  with  which  to  work. 
Having  these,  he  may  hopefully  advance  toward  the  discovery 
and  development  of  his  highest  talents.  This  discovery  and 
development  is  the  crux  of  the  educational  process  both  to  the 
individual  as  individual  and  as  citizen.  Duke  believes  that  the 
greatest  contribution  to  society  can  be  expected  from  the 
highest  development  of  the  individual. 

(d)  Moreover,  this  Committee's  view  of  education  accepts 
the  dictum  that  there  is  no  royal  road  to  learning.  There  may 
be  many  ways  in  which  excellence  is  achieved,  but  soft  courses 
and  easy  standards  are  not  among  them.  When  the  instructor 
is  able  and  demanding  of  himself,  he  may  expect  and  require 
much  of  his  students,  including  their  willingness  to  show 
initiative  and  to  assume  responsibility.  Indeed,  the  able 
instructor  will  encourage: 

1.  The  development  of  effective  habits  of  reading  and 
self-study,  the  ability  to  organize  well  a  body  of  factual 
information  and  to  reason  and  draw  valid,  independent 
conclusions  from  such  a  body  of  knowledge. 

2.  The  growth  of  individual  initiative  and  originality  in 
dealing  with  the  intellectual  content  of  a  subject  and 
its  area,  and  finally, 

3.  The  practice  of  intellectual  and  moral  integrity  as 
inseparable  from  the  kind  of  leadership  Duke  Univer- 

-  ^.^     sity  wishes  to  produce. 

The  foregoing  brief  statement  presents  the  broad  educa- 
tional platform,  the  philosophy,  if  one  will,  on  which,  it  is  felt, 
this  University  together  with  all  thoughtful  Duke  men  and 
women  is  prepared  to  stand. 


6.  First  Progress  Report,  p.  24. 
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PART  II 


The  Undergraduate  Colleges 

A.  The  Present  Status  of  the  Undergraduate  Colleges 

From  many  points  of  view,  the  Undergraduate  Colleges 
are  a  natural  starting  point  for  intensive  analysis  and  planning. 
They  are  in  fact  the  base  in  the  structural  pyramid  of  higher 
education.  It  is  in  the  Colleges  that  the  foundations  are  well 
or  poorly  laid  for  the  making  of  a  lawyer,  a  doctor,  a  business 
man,  a  philosopher,  a  scientist,  a  statesman,  or  a  responsible 
citizen  of  the  Republic.  Duke  began  as  a  college  and,  as  it 
moved  into  university  status,  it  was  pledged,  as  President  Few 
said,  "to  keep  the  College  and  to  make  it  as  good  a  college  as 
it  is  possible  to  make."  Moreover,  the  Colleges  are  educational 
entities  in  themselves  as  well  as  the  nucleus  of  the  graduate 
and  professional  schools  of  the  University.  It  is  in  the  Colleges 
that  the  teaching  function  meets  its  greatest  opportunities  as 
well  as  its  greatest  obstacles.  Indeed,  there  appears  to  be  no 
place  in  the  structure  of  higher  education  where  the  role  of  the 
teacher  is  potentially  so  significant  as  it  can  be  at  the  college 
level.  It  seemed  entirely  proper,  therefore,  to  this  Committee 
to  begin  the  intensive  stage  in  the  planning  operation  with  a 
further  reappraisal  of  what  does  happen  and  what  ought  to 
happen  to  the  freshman  who  in  four  short  years  may  become 
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a  graduate  of  Duke  University.  Accordingly,  in  projecting  the 
form  and  character  of  the  Second  Progress  Report,  the  Univer- 
sity Planning  Committee  made  an  early  decision  to  focus  it 
heavily,  though  not  exclusively,  on  the  Undergraduate  Col- 
leges. 

Indeed,  the  beginnings  of  a  second  stage  in  the  framework 
of  planning  are  represented  in  this  Second  Progress  Report. 
Here  the  work  of  planning  moves  in  considerable  measure 
from  the  general  to  the  particular.  While  retaining,  it  is  hoped, 
a  balanced  view  of  the  University  as  a  whole,  the  Committee 
must  recommend  policies  and  courses  of  action  for  particular 
divisions  of  the  University — its  various  colleges,  schools,  and 
even  the  departments  that  compose  each  of  these  larger  divi- 
sions. Recommendations  in  this  stage  of  planning  involve 
specific  as  well  as  general  proposals.  Their  character  and 
direction  must  rest  on  careful  and  often  detailed  analysis  of 
prevailing  conditions  and  must  take  account  of  what  is  prac- 
tical and  possible.  As  a  consequence,  all  divisions  of  the  Uni- 
versity cannot  be  treated  in  this  way  in  a  single  year,  and  it 
was  therefore  necessary  for  the  Planning  Committee  to  be 
selective  in  determining  the  major  focus  of  this  year's  report. 
As  indicated,  it  agreed  unanimously  to  accord  a  first  priority 
to  a  study  of  and  recommendations  on  the  Undergraduate 
Colleges. 

1.  The  Need  for  Reappraisal.  The  nature  of  American 
higher  education  has  been  altered  more  radically  during  the 
past  forty  or  fifty  years  than  at  any  previous  time  in  its  entire 
history.  There  has  been  an  unprecedented  expansion  in  mass 
higher  education  at  both  the  undergraduate  and  the  graduate 
level.  This  general  expansion  may  be  traced  to  social  and  eco- 
nomic forces  centering  in  the  demands  of  an  industrialized  and 
technological  society  for  more  and  more  experts,  profes- 
sionals, and  specialists.  The  extent  of  the  expansion  in  under- 
graduate colleges  is  indicated  in  the  fact  that  whereas  in  1900 
only  3  percent  of  the  18-year-old  population  was  enrolled  in 
post-high  school  institutions,  in  1955  the  corresponding  figure 
was  approximately  32  percent. 

Size,  however,  is  only  one  factor  in  the  change  which  has 
taken  place.  The  character  of  the  liberal  arts  college  has  also 
been  altered.  Until  about  the  turn  of  the  20th  Century,  liberal 
arts  colleges  were  inclined  to  think  that  their  function  was  to 
educate  what  has  been  called  more  recently  the  whole  man,  to 
acquaint  him  with  the  classical  literature  of  the  Western 
world,  to  cultivate  his  capacities  for  effective  reasoning, 
writing,  and  speaking,  and  to  encourage  in  him  an  attitude  of 
mind  that  might  lead  to  thoughtful  reflection  on  great  philoso- 
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phical  problems  of  life  and  death.  The  purpose  was  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  a  cultivated  and  mature  mind  through  acquaint- 
ance with  a  common  body  of  knowledge  bearing  on  man's 
heritage.  Today,  a  half  century  later,  there  is  probably  much 
less  agreement  on  the  nature  and  function  of  liberal  education. 

It  is  natural  that  this  should  be  so,  for  American  society  is 
experiencing  a  scientific  and  intellectual  revolution  that  has 
no  precedent,  and  this  revolution  is  transforming  society  more 
rapidly  than  it  has  ever  changed  before.  In  turn,  this  revolu- 
tion is  making  increasing  demands  on  higher  education.  Each 
day  marks  a  greater  need  for  persons  with  special  knowledge 
and  highly  developed  skills  not  only  among  teachers  at  all 
levels  but  also  in  the  whole  technological  range  of  industry. 
These  pressures  for  highly  and  technically  trained  personnel 
with  competence  in  particular  areas  have  been  reflected  over 
the  years  in  the  curriculum  of  the  liberal  arts  college  by  a 
greater  emphasis  on  courses  that  have  a  vocational  bent — a 
leaning  toward  specialization  and  professionalism. 

The  tendency  toward  specialization  derives  nourishment 
also  from  the  recent  expansion  of  graduate  education  in  the 
arts  and  the  sciences  with  its  emphasis  on  the  discovery  of 
knowledge.  In  most  universities,  many  members  of  the  grad- 
uate faculty  teach,  and  properly  so,  in  the  undergraduate  col- 
leges. In  these  circumstances,  a  graduate  faculty  point  of  view 
seems  likely  to  exercise  more  and  more  influence  on  the  con- 
duct of  undergraduate  education.  If  this  influence  threatens 
to  put  such  emphasis  on  faculty  research  as  to  minimize  the 
importance  of  undergraduate  teaching  or  impair  its  quality,  it 
should  be  resisted.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  welcomed 
if  it  takes  the  form  of  encouraging  undergraduates  to  under- 
take more  independent  work  and  so  to  assume  under  proper 
guidance  more  responsibility  for  their  own  education. 

Again,  the  contemporary  intellectual  revolution,  far  from 
diminishing,  has  increased  the  need  for  men  and  women  whose 
understanding  of  modern  society  can  provide  the  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  leadership  so  urgently  needed.  It  therefore 
follows  that  colleges  and  universities  are  called  upon  to  edu- 
cate generalists  as  well  as  specialists  and,  as  often  as  possible, 
to  combine  the  two  roles  in  one  person. 

These  are  some  of  the  fundamental  reasons  why  Duke 
University  has  undertaken  a  continuing  reappraisal  of  the 
functions  and  practices  of  its  Undergraduate  Colleges. 

2.  Criteria  for  Evaluation  of  the  Undergraduate  Colleges. 
There  are  many  ways  through  which  an  undergraduate  col- 
lege, using  objective  and  comparative  data,  may  evaluate  its 
performance.  There  are,  for  instance,  the  evaluations  which 
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faculty  and  staff  may  develop  in  relation  to  the  origins  and 
the  history  of  the  college:  the  purpose  of  its  founder,  the  avail- 
able or  potential  facilities,  the  changing  character  of  the  stu- 
dent body,  the  caliber  of  educated  men  and  women  the  college 
has  produced,  and  the  educational  techniques  that  were  used. 
Investigations  into  these  and  other  areas  may  create  a  rich 
historical  perspective  which  can  provide  internal  bases  for 
evaluation  by  which  the  college  may  view  and  compare  its 
past  and  present  performance.  In  some  measure,  the  present 
status  of  Duke's  Undergraduate  Colleges  represents  their  suc- 
cess or  their  failure  to  achieve  ideals  that  were  proclaimed  and 
nurtured  by,  for  example,  William  Preston  Few,  William  Hane 
Wannamaker,  and  by  retired  members  of  the  Faculty  and 
Administration,  such  as  Alice  M.  Baldwin. 

The  importance,  too,  of  external  criteria  has  always  been 
recognized  by  many  members  of  the  Faculty  and  Administra- 
tion of  Duke  University.  Prior  to  the  founding  of  the  Univer- 
sity, the  leadership  of  Trinity  College  was  well  aware  of  the 
best  educational  thinking  and  practice  throughout  the  country, 
and  drew  inspiration  from  this  broad  source  in  formulating 
and  implementing  its  programs  for  the  College.  During  the 
past  year,  therefore,  the  Planning  Committee  continued  and 
strengthened  this  indispensable  policy  of  observing  at  first 
hand  the  best  that  this  country  offers  in  undergraduate  educa- 
tion. Members  of  the  Faculty  and  the  Educational  Adminis- 
tration visited  colleges  and  universities  considered  to  be  out- 
standing in  undergraduate  education.  They  have  sought  to  dis- 
cover what  makes  an  excellent  college  excellent.^ 

These  comparative  and  external  investigations  emphasize 
a  number  of  criteria  by  which  the  excellence  of  a  college  may 
be  appraised: 

(a)  Ideals  and  Aims.  The  character  of  a  college  is  an  image 
of  the  clarity  with  which  its  ideals  and  aims  are  known;  of  the 
unanimity  with  which  they  are  understood  and  accepted  by 
students,  faculty,  and  administration;  and  of  the  degree  to 
which  the  educational  concepts  behind  what  is  being  done 
become  a  constant  stimulus  to  further  achivement. 

(b)  Teaching  Competence.  The  effectiveness  of  a  college 
is  measured  by  its  resources  in  good  teaching,  a  factor  which 
defies  easy  definition,  but  which  seeks  to  develop  in  the  stu- 

1.  Among  the  colleges  and  universities  visited  were,  for  example:  Oberlin, 
Swarthmore,  Connecticut  Wesleyan,  Yale,  Princeton,  and  Northwestern.  The 
Duke  visitors  included:  Frances  C.  Brown,  Professor  of  Chemistry;  John  H. 
Fisher,  Professor  of  English;  Ellen  H.  Huckabee,  Dean  of  Undergraduate  Instruc- 
tion, the  Woman's  College;  Barney  L.  Jones,  Assistant  Dean  of  Trinity  College; 
Alan  K.  Manchester,  Dean  of  Trinity  College;  Harold  T.  Parker,  Professor  of 
History;  Robert  S.  Rowe,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering;  Charles  E.  Ward,  Dean 
of  Undergraduate  Studies;  Pelham  Wilder,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
and  Warren  Wickersham,  President  of  the  Men's  Student  Government  Associa- 
tion. 
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dent,  among  other  things,  the  capacity  for  and  the  habit  of 
critical  and  constructive  thinking. 

(c)  Good  Students.  The  degree  of  excellence  attainable  by 
a  college  is  dependent  on  the  intellectual  and  moral  caliber 
and  the  educational  ambitions  of  the  student  body. 

(d)  Measuring  Up  to  Potential.  Further  criteria  test  the 
degree  to  which  a  college  succeeds:  (1)  in  utilizing  and 
developing  the  maximum  teaching  competence  of  its  faculty 
and  (2)  in  inducing  its  students  to  live  up  to  their  full  intel- 
lectual potential.  The  application  of  these  criteria  calls  for 
close  examination  of  the  nature  and  content  of  the  curriculum, 
which  is  the  principal  vehicle  through  which  the  college  seeks 
to  achieve  its  ideals  and  aims.  What  is  the  most  desirable  scope 
and  form  of  the  curriculum?  How  shall  individual  courses  be 
taught?  Is  class  size  a  matter  of  tested  significance?  What 
courses  achieve  the  highest  academic  objectives  and  how  do 
they  do  this?  Is  there  a  willingness  to  pioneer  in  more  effective 
teaching  techniques?  What  are  the  best  methods  by  which  a 
college  may  develop  a  sense  of  personal  and  intellectual 
responsibility  in  its  students? 

(e)  The  Atmosphere  of  the  College  Community.  Finally, 
evaluation  of  a  college  takes  account  of  the  overall  atmosphere 
that  pervades  the  college  community.  What  are  the  dominat- 
ing impressions  that  a  perceptive  visitor  might  carry  away? 
Would  he  feel  that  he  has  come  from  the  market  place,  or  the 
country  club,  or  the  world  of  sport,  or  would  he  know  that  he 
has  been  in  a  community  of  scholars,  teachers,  and  students 
where  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
intellect  take  precedence  over  all  other  interests? 

B.  The  Curriculum 

The  curriculum  is  the  principal  vehicle  through  which  the 
Undergraduate  Colleges  seek  to  achieve  their  ideals  and  aims. 
The  curriculum,  not  a  static,  unchanging  thing,  requires 
periodic  change  to  meet  new  needs,  and  to  meet  them  in 
new  and,  if  possible,  better  ways.  In  February  1959,  a  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Undergraduate  Colleges  was  appointed  with  the 
charge  to  discover  where  Duke  University  now  is  with  respect 
to  its  Undergraduate  Colleges,  where  it  wishes  to  be  five  or 
ten  years  from  now,  and  how  it  proposes  to  get  there.  The 
Subcommittee,  after  twelve  months  of  investigation  has  pre- 
sented recommendations  on  one  phase  of  its  work,  the  curricu- 
lum for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
degrees.  These  are  given  in  full  in  the  Subcommittee  Report 
which  follows,  pages  15-44. 
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Early  in  its  work  the  Subcommittee  noted  that  the  various 
facets  of  the  undergraduate  realm  are  so  linked  that  no  one 
could  be  isolated  from  the  others.  Nevertheless,  it  agreed  that 
for  logical  and  practical  convenience  it  might  think  of  itself 
as  investigating:  (1)  the  curriculum,  (2)  teaching  and  some 
factors  affecting  it,  (3)  the  West  Campus  dormitory  situation, 
(4)  admissions,  and  (5)  extra-curricular  activities. 

As  the  Subcommittee's  investigations  and  its  conferences 
with  most  of  the  departments  neared  completion,  it  met  several 
times  with  the  University  Planning  Committee  for  exchange 
of  information  and  development  of  common  ideas.  Thus,  the 
process  of  investigation  became  one  of  mutual  education, 
which  is  now  being  extended  from  committees  and  depart- 
mental representatives  to  the  entire  Faculty.  The  resulting 
proposals  have  thus  been  made  with  the  realities  of  the  present 
situation  at  the  University  in  mind:  nothing  is  proposed  that 
cannot  be  accomplished  with  the  student  body  anticipated  and 
the  staff  now  available. 

The  University  Planning  Committee,  as  indicated,  gave 
meticulous  consideration  to  the  Subcommittee's  Report  on  the 
Curriculum  and  approved  the  Report  unanimously  in  principle 
for  later  transmittal  to  the  appropriate  legislative  body,  the 
Undergraduate  Faculty  Council,  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  Council  move  with  all  proper  speed  through  its  stand- 
ing committees  (augmented,  if  need  be,  by  ad  hoc  member- 
ship) to  consider  and  to  implement  as  rapidly  as  possible,  a 
revised  curriculum  which  will  retain  the  educational  philoso- 
phy and  principles  set  forth  in  the  program  presented  in  the 
Report  with  such  modification  of  detail  as,  in  the  Council's 
opinion,  may  be  necessary. 

Accordingly,  the  Curriculum  Report  was  presented  to  the 
Undergraduate  Faculty  Council  on  February  18,  1960.  The 
relationship  of  the  Report  to  the  entire  concept  of  long-range 
planning  was  discussed  by  Dr.  Paul  M.  Gross,  Chairman  of 
the  Planning  Committee,  while  the  Report  itself,  the  philoso- 
phy behind  it,  and  the  method  of  investigation  were  set  forth 
by  Professor  Harold  T.  Parker,  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  the  Undergraduate  Colleges. 

In  making  his  presentation,  Professor  Parker  emphasized 

that 

The  Subcommittee  has  been  willing  to  do  all  this  work 
because  it  believes  this  is  the  opportunity  of  a  generation  to 
do  something  important  about  the  Undergraduate  Colleges. 
We  shall  match  the  opportunity  if  every  member  of  the 
Faculty  and  the  Administration  is  regarding  the  general  good 
of  the  University.  It  is  the  impression  of  the  Subcommittee 
that  if  everyone  is  regarding  the  general  good  and  has  flexi- 
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bility  of  mind,  there  are  no  obstacles  in  connection  with  the 
Undergraduate  Colleges  that  are  insuperable,  there  are  no 
problems  that  cannot  be  solved. 


Continuing  his  remarks,  Professor  Parker  requested  the 
Council  to  keep  in  mind  a  plea  of  the  Subcommittee.  The 
curriculum  plan,  he  said,  is  not  designed  for  the  students  of 
nine  years  ago,  when  many  of  us  were  forming  our  impressions 
of  students  and  teaching  practices;  it  is  not  designed  for  stu- 
dents of  five  years  ago;  it  is  designed  for  the  freshman  of  today 
whose  abilities  are  greater  than  they  were  yesterday  and  for 
the  even  better  freshmen  of  five  years  hence.  He  pointed  out 
that,  taken  together,  the  curriculum  proposals  may  seem  to 
constitute  a  revolution,  but  added  that  this  was  not  so,  since 
the  revolution  is  elsewhere,  has  already  occurred  and  is  still 
occurring  in  rising  student  abilities.  Therefore,  he  described 
the  proposals  as  constituting  a  reform,  designed  imaginatively, 
to  adapt  current  institutions  to  underlying  circumstances — 
rising  student  abilities — before  it  is  too  late,  before  Duke  Uni- 
versity falls  far  behind  the  potentialities  of  its  students,  and 
ceases  to  attract  good  students. 

It  was  against  this  background  that  the  University  Plan- 
ning Committee  expressed  its  endorsement  of  the  educational 
philosophy  and  principles  set  forth  in  the  Report  that  follows. 
It  is  the  view  of  the  Planning  Committee  that  the  Report 
presents  the  general  direction  in  which  the  curriculum  of  the 
Undergraduate  Colleges  of  Duke  University  should  move 
within  the  limits  of  available  resources. 
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Report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Undergraduate  Colleges 


The  Curriculum 

Introductory  Remarks 


A  year  ago,  in  February,  1959,  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Undergraduate  Colleges  was  commissioned  to  discover  where 
we  are  with  respect  to  the  Undergraduate  Colleges,  where  we 
wish  to  be  five  to  ten  years  from  now,  and  how  we  plan  to  get 
there.  The  Subcommittee  soon  found  that  the  various  aspects 
of  the  undergraduate  realm  were  so  intertwined  that  no  single 
one  could  be  isolated.  No  matter  what  aspect  the  Subcommit- 
tee started  with  it  was  soon  drawn  into  a  discussion  of  the 
others.  Nevertheless,  the  Subcommittee  agreed  that  for  logical 
convenience  it  might  think  of  itself  as  investigating  the  cur- 
riculum; the  dormitory  situation;  admissions;  the  quality  of 
teaching;  counselling;  and  extra-curricular  activities.  This  is 
the  report  on  the  curriculum  of  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  and 
Bachelor  of  Science  degrees.  Reports  on  the  dormitory  situa- 
tion, admissions,  teaching,  the  B.S.  in  Engineering,  counselling, 
and  extra-curricular  activities  will  follow.  Though  the  reports 
are  separate,  the  Subcommittee  has  recognized  that  planning 
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for  the  aspects  discussed  must  keep  in  mind  their  interrela- 
tionships. 

In  seeking  to  discover  where  we  are,  the  Subcommittee 
observed  that  during  the  past  five  years  at  least  three  ten- 
dencies have  become  visible  in  American  education,  and  that 
these  trends  will  probably  continue.  First,  the  number  of  young 
people  going  to  high  school  and  college  is  increasing.  If  Duke 
University  keeps  its  undergraduate  enrollment  at  the  present 
level  and  has  a  program  of  excellence,  it  should  be  able  to 
attract  and  choose  students  who  are  better  prepared  for  col- 
lege in  aptitude,  information,  and  skills.  Second,  despite  some 
justifiable  criticism  of  the  high  schools,  it  is  apparent  that 
their  standards  of  teaching  and  learning  are  rising.  Third, 
though  the  articulated  framework  of  American  education 
remains  the  same  (elementary  school,  high  school,  college, 
and  graduate  or  professional  work),  more  high  schools  are 
offering  college-type  work  to  their  better  students  in  their  last 
year  and  more  colleges  are  offering  to  superior  students  MA.- 
type  work  in  their  last  year.  A  curriculum  plan  for  the  next 
five  to  ten  years  would  have  to  take  these  tendencies  into 
account  and,  if  possible,  utilize  them.^ 

The  Subcommittee  also  observed  that  since  1951  the  intel- 
lectual ability  of  entering  Duke  freshmen,  as  measured  by  all 
the  tests  we  give,  has  risen.  Table  I,  that  follows,  gives 
for  the  past  four  years  the  distribution  of  scores  of  entering 
freshmen  on  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Tests  of  the  College 
Board  Examinations.  While  this  table  has  its  limitations  and 
it  is  dangerous  to  focus  on  a  single  index  of  ability,  neverthe- 
less it  may  be  noted  that  individuals  who  score  above  600  on 
the  Verbal  Factor  have  the  potentiality  of  being  very  able 
people.  In  1959  they  belonged  to  the  upper  16%  of  all  enter- 
ing freshmen  in  the  United  States.  In  the  same  year,  26% 
of  the  entering  freshmen  on  the  West  Campus  (159  individuals 
in  Trinity  College  and  29  in  the  College  of  Engineering)  and 
52%  of  the  entering  women,  or  181  individuals,  scored  600  or 
above.  They  form,  potentially,  a  very  able  group,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  ability  of  our  better  students  is  outrunning 
the  program  we  have  for  them. 

The  Range  from  Low  to  High 

Nevertheless,  while  the  average  intellectual  ability  of 
Duke  students  has  risen  in  recent  years,  the  range  of  intellec- 
tual abilities  from  low  to  high  at  Duke  is  still  great.  In  1959, 

2.  After  this  paragraph  was  written,  support  for  its  argument  appeared  in 
the  remarks  of  Frank  H.  Bowles,  president  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board,  as  reported  in  the  New  York  Times,  December  20,  1959.  The  remarks  are 
attached  to  this  report  as  an  Appendix  (see  pp.  43-44). 
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the  scores  on  the  Verbal  Factor  ranged  from  below  400  to 
nearly  800,  and  35%  of  the  men  and  11%  of  the  women  fell 
below  500.  The  range  of  abilities  is  greater  at  Duke  than  at 
Swarthmore,  Princeton,  Yale,  and  Harvard,  where  less  than 
3%  of  entering  freshmen  fall  below  500.  This  range  presents 
serious  problems  for  teaching  and  curriculum  construction.  It 
means  that  if  a  freshman  teacher  on  the  West  campus  pitches 
his  course  at  the  lower  60%  (roughly  below  550  on  the  Verbal 
Factor),  he  will  probably  bore  the  upper  40%;  if  he  aims  at 
the  upper  65%,  he  will  miss  the  lower  35%;  if  he  concentrates 
on  the  middle,  he  will  be  apt  to  alienate  both  extremes.  More 
specifically,  the  range  means  that  the  teacher  in  the  Humani- 
ties and  Social  Sciences  cannot  require  of  a  class  such  mature 
reading  as  is  expected  in  the  introductory  courses  at  Swarth- 
more, Princeton,  Columbia,  Yale,  and  Harvard;  the  most  able 
students  are  not  challenged  to  fulfill  their  potential.  The  range 
tends  to  create  a  dissatisfied  and  diversely  educated  student 
body.  (See  Table  I  which  follows,  page  19.) 

Also,  the  Subcommittee  observed  that  in  the  detailed  exe- 
cution of  the  program  of  distribution  of  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  years,  som.e  other  institutions  have  been  more 
successful  than  Duke  University.  Yale  and  Princeton  believe 
that  their  courses  hold  the  student  intellectually  through  the 
freshman  year;  they  tend  to  lose  him  to  extra-curricular  and 
social  activities  in  the  sophomore  year.  Columbia  University 
believes  that  its  courses  hold  the  student  through  the  sopho- 
more year;  it  speaks  of  a  "junior  slump."  At  Duke  University 
the  comment  is  frequently  heard  that  the  student  is  lost  for 
intellectual  purposes  in  the  freshman  year.  There  are  several 
factors  underlying  this  loss—the  range  of  students'  abilities 
and  the  West  Campus  dormitory  situation,  for  example — but 
the  curriculum,  that  is,  the  nature,  content,  and  Hmited  variety 
of  the  courses  offered  freshmen,  may  also  be  at  fault. 

In  seeking  to  appraise  where  we  are  and  whither  we  wish 
to  go  in  the  Undergraduate  Colleges,  the  Subcommittee  also 
discovered  very  early  that  it  needed  a  philosophy  about  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  or  at  least  a  working  definition  of  goals, 
aims,  and  purposes.  In  preparing  such  a  definition,  the  Sub- 
committee considered  it  desirable:  to  draft  one  so  compre- 
hensive that  everyone  from  mathematician  and  physicist  to 
Latinist  could  see  his  place;  to  avoid  the  phrase  "liberal  edu- 
cation," since  it  has  historical  and  contemporary  connotations 
that  confuse;  to  suggest  that  education  never  ceases;  to  assert 
that  the  continuing  educational  process  encompasses  both 
teachers  and  students;  to  incorporate  the  university  spirit  of 
inquiry;  and  to  stress  the  development  of  the  individual  who 
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learns  and  discovers  and  evaluates.  Tentatively,  phrasing  its 
definition  in  the  form  of  questions,  the  Committee  asked: 
Could  we  say  that  a  university  (or  a  college  in  a  university)  is 
an  association  of  teachers  and  students  who  are  engaged  in 
the  pursuit  of  wisdom  and  the  development  of  personalities,  in 
the  advancement  of  knowledge  and  culture  and  the  building 
of  character?  Could  we  add  that,  at  the  very  least,  students 
and  teachers  are  becoming  more  civilized  human  beings,  with 
an  increasing  knowledge  and  understanding  of  themselves  and 
of  the  world,  present  and  past;  that  they  are  growing  in 
capacity  to  add  to  knowledge  and  culture  through  critical 
study  and  appraisal  of  what  others  have  done  and  through 
individual  investigation  and  creation;  that  they  are  ceaselessly 
enlarging  and  deepening  their  vision  of  quality  and  greatness 
in  art,  thought,  and  conduct;  and  that  they  are  striving  always 
to  improve  their  ability  to  communicate  to  others  the  fruits 
of  their  experience?  It  might  be  hoped  that  with  this  growing 
knowledge,  capacity,  and  sense  of  values  the  members  of  the 
university  community  would  become  better,  wiser,  and  more 
cultivated  men  and  women,  alert,  critical,  and  creative. 

Do  Colleges  Affeci  the  Student? 
Faculty  members  and  administrators  of  most  colleges  and 
universities  throughout  the  country  would  probably  subscribe 
almost  automatically  to  the  ideals  implied  in  the  above  state- 
ment. Yet  recent  studies  (Philip  Jacob,  Changing  Values  in 
College:  An  Exploratory  Study  of  the  Impact  of  College  Teach- 
ing and  Edward  R.  Eddy,  Jr.,  The  College  Influence  on  Stu- 
dent Character)  indicate  that  for  all  their  professions  of  excel- 
lence and  idealism,  most  American  colleges  and  universities 
have  very  little  effect  on  the  attitudes,  conduct,  and  character 
of  their  students.  Only  a  few  institutions  have  any  success  in 
transforming  individuals  committed  to  their  charge.  These  few 
institutions  vary  in  the  nuance  of  their  emphasis  and  effort, 
but  they  have  three  characteristics  in  common.  One,  the 
faculty,  administration,  and  (hence)  students  are  imbued  with 
a  sense  of  the  purpose  to  which  the  institution  is  dedicated. 
Two,  the  faculty  and  administration  inspire  and  exact  high 
standards  of  performance  in  worthwhile  intellectual  activities. 
Three,  the  students  are  accorded  a  large  degree  of  responsi- 
bility in  the  management  of  their  social  and  intellectual  affairs. 
Also,  most  of  these  institutions  are  private  ones  with  restricted 
enrollments. 

The  General  Strategy  of  Curriculum  Reform 

In  view  of  the  current  tendencies  in  American  education, 
the  intellectual  caliber  of  our  student  body,  the  possibility  of 
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greater  variety  and  challenge  in  freshman  courses,  the  aims 
of  a  university  education,  and  the  example  of  the  few  insti- 
tutions that  most  affect  the  individuals  committed  to  their 
charge,  what  should  be  the  general  strategy  of  curriculum 
reform  at  Duke  University? 

The  Subcommittee  suggests,  first,  that  Duke  University 
can  utilize  rising  high-school  standards:  (1)  if  it  insists  that 
applicants  to  the  Undergraduate  College  take  three  College 
Board  Achievement  Tests,  those  in  English,  mathematics,  and 
a  foreign  language;  (2)  if  it  admits  only  those  students  who 
have  demonstrated  the  readiness  and  ability  to  take  basic 
mathematics  (Mathematics  21,22)  or  can  attain  that  readiness 
by  a  remedial  course  in  mathematics  taken  in  the  summer 
before  entering;  and  (3)  if  it  admits  only  students  who  have 
as  much  proficiency  in  a  foreign  language  as  can  be  attained 
after  two  years  of  good  high-school  work.  These  standards  are 
probably  not  impractical.  Of  the  freshmen  who  matriculated 
in  September,  1959,  no  student  in  the  Woman's  College  entered 
with  fewer  than  two  units  of  the  same  foreign  language;  only 
fourteen  students  did  so  in  the  College  of  Engineering  and 
only  thirty-five  in  Trinity  College.  Qualifications  for  the  new 
remedial  course  in  mathematics  (Mathematics  11)  require 
two  high-school  units  of  College  Preparatory  Mathematics, 
while  the  new  basic  course  (Mathematics  21,  22)  requires  two 
and  one-half  units.  This  year  only  seven  students  in  Trinity 
College  and  fifteen  in  the  Woman's  College  matriculated  with 
as  few  as  two  units  in  mathematics,  the  other  1,075  freshmen 
entered  with  two  and  one-half  units  or  more.  The  Achievement 
Tests  would  report  what  these  units  mean  in  terms  of  per- 
formance. Such  tests  would  stimulate  high  schools  to  raise 
their  levels  of  performance  in  these  fields,  make  sure  that 
students  secure  a  fundamental  grounding  in  these  tool  subjects, 
provide  a  broader  basis  for  decisions  respecting  admission,  and 
supply  freshman  advisers  and  deans  with  more  reliable  data 
for  the  sectioning  of  freshmen  according  to  knowledge  and 
ability  in  language  and  mathematics. 

The  Basic  Tools 

The  Subcommittee  suggests,  secondly,  that  if  we  are 
admitting  better-prepared  students,  we  can  reduce  the  uniform 
required  courses  still  further,  be  less  nervous  about  making 
sure  that  the  student  has  covered  every  nook  and  cranny  of 
the  universe  of  knowledge,  and  engage  him  sooner  in  a  more 
thorough  study  of  his  major  and  of  related  fields.  The  question 
arises:  what  areas  are  essential  to  a  civilized  person,  whether 
he  be  a  business  man,  a  scientist,  an  engineer,  or  a  man  of 
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letters?  What  courses  for  a  B.A.  degree  should  be  required  in 
the  first  two  undergraduate  years?  (For  convenience,  these 
first  two  years  will  be  referred  to  as  the  basic  college.) 

The  Subcommittee  believes  that  each  student  should  be 
acquiring  the  use  of  the  fundamental  tools  of  civilized  life: 
English,  mathematics,  and  a  foreign  language.  In  the  basic 
college  a  study  of  these  would  be  offered  by  three  or  four  two- 
semester  courses: 

English 

Mathematics 

Foreign  Language 

If  the  student  decided  to  continue  with  the  foreign  language 
he  had  started  in  high  school,  he  would  take  a  validating  year 
in  college.  If  he  decided  to  begin  a  new  language  in  college,  he 
would  usually  take  two  college  years  in  it.  In  either  case, 
whether  he  continues  or  begins  anew  he  would  be  preparing  to 
take  a  proficiency  examination  that  would  be  set  in  most 
languages  at  the  level  attained  after  two  years  of  intensive 
college  work.  Mathematics  would  be  Mathematics  21,  22  or  the 
two-semester  course  in  the  philosophy  and  possibilities  of 
Mathematical  Communication,  which  is  described  later  in  this 
Report. 

In  addition,  the  student  should  gain  a  clearer  understand- 
ing of  the  religion  of  western  civilization.  In  a  basic  college 
this  goal  could  entail  a  two-semester  course  in 
Religion. 

Also,  he  should  be  introduced  in  some  detail  to  the  way  a 
scientist  operates  in  one  field:  physics,  chemistry,  zoology, 
botany,  or  geology,  although  we  hope  that  the  introductory 
courses  of  some  of  these  fields  could  be  combined.  In  a  basic 
college  this  would  require  a  two-semester  course  in  a 
Laboratory  Science. 

He  ought  to  be  introduced  to  the  modes  of  appreciating 
literature,  art,  music,  or  philosophic  thought.  In  the  Humani- 
ties, the  student  would  take  one  of  the  following  two-semester 
courses,  to  be  described  in  detail  later: 

Literature — either  English  55-56  or  a  literature  course 

in  a  foreign  language; 
Art  (Learning  to  Look  at  Great  Art) — Music  (Learn- 
ing to  Listen  to  Great  Music),  a  two-semester 
course; 

Philosophic  Thought— Philosophy  41-42,  91-92,  Prob- 
lems of  Philosophy,  or  43-44,  93-94,  History  of 
Philosophy. 
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Finally,  he  should  know  something  about  man  and  his 
relationship  to  society.  He  would  take  one  of  the  introductory 
two-semester  courses  in 

Economics,  History,  Political  Science,  Psychology,  and 
Sociology. 

To  increase  the  chances  that  the  student  will  gain  some 
breadth  in  the  Social  Sciences,  the  Departments  of  Psychology 
and  Sociology  might  each  offer  as  their  introductory  course  a 
version  of  a  two-semester  course  on  Man  in  Contemporary 
Society.  At  the  same  time,  the  department  of  Economics, 
History,  and  Political  Science  might  cooperate  to  offer,  in 
addition  to  their  own  introductory  courses,  an  experimental 
course  in  Origins  of  Contemporary  Society. 

As  at  present.  Physical  Education  would  be  required  for 
the  first  two  years. 

These  core  courses  would  be  completed  by  every  B.A. 
candidate  in  the  first  two  years.  This  accomplishment  should 
not  be  difficult  since  they  form  only  seven  (or  eight)  out  of  a 
possible  ten  courses.  The  candidate  could  use  the  three  (or 
two)  electives  to  experiment  with  various  majors,  to  broaden 
his  culture  or  to  start  on  a  major  already  selected.  The  choice 
of  electives  would  be  made  in  accord  with  individual  needs 
and  desires,  guided  by  strengthened  counselling  procedures. 
Students  specially  prepared  in  a  given  subject  would  be 
offered  the  opportunity  to  waive,  by  passing  an  examination, 
any  basic  requirement  or  departmental  prerequisite,  and  to 
move  more  rapidly  into  advanced  work.  At  the  same  time  in 
each  multi-section  course,  experiments  in  special  sections  for 
the  more  able  student  and  in  the  lecture-precept  and  lecture- 
conference  methods  might  permit  greater  adaptation  of 
instruction  to  individual  differences.  Freshmen  and  sopho- 
mores would  also  have  the  opportunity  to  engage  in  programs 
of  independent  study  to  be  described  in  a  later  report. 

The  Junior-Senior  Years 

Having  completed  all  the  required  and  distributive  work 
of  the  first  two  years,  having  settled  upon  his  major  and  taken 
at  least  one  course  in  it,  the  student  is  ready  in  his  junior  and 
senior  years  to  deepen  his  knowledge  and  understanding  of  a 
single  subject  and  related  fields,  in  part  through  processes 
which  place  upon  him  more  of  the  responsibility  for  securing 
an  education.  For  the  junior-senior  years  the  Subcommittee 
recommends  the  expansion  of  the  Academic  Distinction  pro- 
gram to  include  the  junior  year,  and  the  establishment,  in 
effect,  of  two  main  programs,  the  regular  departmental  major 
and  the  departmental  honors.  In  both  programs  the  student 
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would  engage  in  a  degree  of  independent  reading  and  study- 
in  his  major  to  be  tested  by  a  departmental  Comprehensive 
Examination;  in  the  honors  program,  he  would  also  engage  in 
independent  investigation  under  the  supervision  of  a  tutor. 

Such  a  curriculum  program,  if  executed  imaginatively, 
would  enable  the  Undergraduate  Colleges  to  utilize  the  rising 
high-school  standards,  adapt  instruction  more  effectively  to 
the  wide  range  of  student  abilities,  introduce  (as  we  shall  see) 
greater  variety  and  challenge  in  freshman  courses,  incorporate 
the  university  spirit  of  inquiry,  place  greater  responsibility  on 
the  student  for  achieving  an  education,  throw  the  abler  indi- 
vidual into  demanding  investigation  in  his  senior  year  and 
stimulate  him  to  greater  effort. 

Elaboraiion  of  Specific  Curriculum  Proposals 

To  implement  this  general  program  the  Subcommittee 
recommends  that  as  soon  as  possible  the  following  changes  be 
introduced  into  the  curriculum  of  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree. 
At  present  the  B.A.  requirements  are  stated  in  terms  of  semes- 
ter hours,  uniform  course  requirements,  major  and  related 
work,  and  electives.  The  Subcommittee  has  no  quarrel  with  the 
philosophy  behind  these  designations,  i.e.,  a  belief  in  a  pro- 
gram of  distribution  and  a  program  of  concentration,  but  it 
wonders  whether  the  terminology  is  fortunate.  Doesn't  book- 
keeping in  terms  of  semester  hours  tend  to  mechanize  the 
student's  own  thinking?  Doesn't  he  tend  to  think  of  graduation 
in  terms  of  semester  hours  instead  of  courses  and  intellectual 
achievement?  Couldn't  the  concept  of  semester  hours  be 
abandoned  and  requirements  stated  simply  in  terms  of  courses, 
a  course  being  defined  as  one-fifth  of  a  normal  load  for  one 
semester?  And  isn't  the  label.  Uniform  Course  Requirements, 
distasteful  and  misleading*^  Does  any  freshman  wish  to  think 
in  terms  of  "requirements"  and  "uniformity"?  Besides,  do  we 
wish  him  to  think  in  terms  of  "requirements"  or  of  skills  and 
areas  of  experience?  And  do  we  wish  to  stress  the  uniformity 
of  the  requirements  or  the  variety  of  choice  that  exists  within 
the  uniformity?  Why  not  call  the  uniform  requirements  "a 
program  of  distribution"?  And  the  "major,"  "a  program  of 
depth  and  concentration?"  However,  to  avoid  confusion  the 
proposed  changes  will  be  discussed  in  terms  of  the  older 
phraseology  of  semester  hours,  etc.  We  shall  start  with  the 
uniform  requirements  of  the  freshman-sophomore  years,  area 
by  area,  and  then  move  into  a  discussion  of  the  major. 

Natural  Sciences  and  Mathematics.  Historically,  progress 
in  natural  science  and  in  mathematics  has  been  intertwined. 
Perhaps  for  that  reason,  at  Duke  University,  as  at  several 
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other  institutions,  the  natural  science  and  mathematics  require- 
ment has  been  associated.  In  natural  science  courses,  the  stu- 
dent learns  to  understand  features  of  his  physical  environment; 
in  mathematics  courses  he  studies  a  branch  of  knowledge, 
broadly  classified  hereafter  as  a  language,  that  has  been  signifi- 
cant in  scientific  advance. 

At  present  the  natural  science  and  mathematics  require- 
ment for  the  B.A.  degree  reads:  "Natural  Science,  11  s.h. — to 
satisfy  this  requirement  a  student  must  complete  a  laboratory 
course  (8  s.h.)  in  one  of  the  natural  sciences  (botany,  chemis- 
try, geology,  physics,  zoology) ,  and  one  course  of  at  least  3 
semester  hours  selected  from  mathematics  (except  Mathe- 
matics 1),  logic  and  scientific  methodology  (Philosophy  48, 
103,  and  104),  or  from  the  sciences  listed  above."  Of  this 
requirement,  the  Subcommittee  recommends  (1)  the  continu- 
ance of  the  8  semester  hours  in  a  laboratory  course  in  physics, 
chemistry,  botany,  zoology,  or  geology.  It  hopes  that  explora- 
tion of  the  possibility  of  introductory  courses  in  a  combination 
of  physics  and  chemistry  or  of  botany  and  zoology  might  be 
encouraged.  Since  in  physics  and  chemistry  one  investigates 
the  same  matter  and  energy  from  somewhat  different  view- 
points and  in  botany  and  zoology,  the  characteristics  of  living 
organisms  as  manifested  in  plants  and  animals,  experimenta- 
tion in  introductory  courses  in  the  physical  and  biological 
sciences  seems  desirable.  The  Subcommittee  recommends  (2) 
that  the  other  three  hours  in  the  present  science  requirement 
be  withdrawn,  in  part  because  mathematics  should  be  dis- 
associated from  the  science  requirement  and  considered  in 
parallel  with  language  abilities,  and  in  part  because  the 
science  departments  have  not  developed  upper-level  non- 
laboratory  courses  to  the  degree  that  was  expected  when  the 
three  hours  were  added  in  1948. 

Social  Science  and  History.  In  the  social  sciences  and  in 
history  the  student  seeks  to  understand  the  nature  of  society, 
past  and  present,  and  his  relationship  to  it.  At  present  the 
Duke  requirement  in  this  area  reads:  Social  Science  and 
History,  12  s.h. — To  satisfy  this  requirement  a  student  must 
complete  12  semester  hours  from  the  following  basic  courses: 
Economics  51-52;  Education  54,  104;  History  1-2,  or  51-52; 
Political  Science  11-12,  or  61-62;  Psychology  91  to  be  followed, 
if  desired  by  either  Psychology  100  or  101;  or  Sociology  91-92. 
Six  of  the  12  semester  hours  must  be  taken  in  economics, 
history,  political  science,  or  sociology.  Students  who  do  not 
present  for  entrance  two  acceptable  units  of  history  must  take 
History  1-2  or  51-52."  The  Subcommittee  observes  that  in  this 
long  list  of  courses  there  are  only  two,  History  1  and  Political 
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Science  11,  that  are  open  to  first-semester  freshmen,  and  both 
deal  with  materials  (historical  narrative  and  civics)  that  a 
freshman  believes,  incorrectly,  he  has  ''had."  The  Subcommit- 
tee also  remarks  that  not  one  of  the  courses  listed  offers  a 
memorable  experience  in  placing  man  in  contemporary  society. 
Economics  51-52  is  a  thoughtful  course  on  a  single  segment, 
the  economy,  of  our  society.  Education  54,  104  (History  of 
American  Education  and  History  of  Education  in  European 
Culture)  are  good  courses,  but  do  not  deal  in  any  fundamental 
way  with  organized  society  and  should  be  dropped  from  the 
requirement;  History  1-2  (or  51-52)  deals  with  Modern  His- 
tory; Political  Science  11-12  and  61-62  focus,  quite  legitimately, 
on  man  as  a  political  animal;  Psychology  91  is  a  thorough- 
going elaboration  of  basic  principles  in  that  field;  Sociology 
91-92  offers  a  sociological  description  of  social  processes. 

The  Subcommittee  recommends  that  the  requirement  in 
this  field  be  one  introductory  two-semester  course  in  eco- 
nomics, history,  political  science,  psychology,  and  sociology; 
that  to  increase  the  chances  that  the  student  will  gain  some 
breadth  in  Social  Science,  the  Departments  of  Sociology 
and  Psychology  each  be  requested  to  develop  a  version  of  a 
two-semester  course  on  Man  in  Contemporary  Society;  that 
these  two  courses  be  offered  to  freshmen,  either  to  any  fresh- 
men who  wished  to  enroll  or  those  who  were  specially  quali- 
fied; and  that  as  an  experiment  the  Departments  of  Economics, 
History,  and  Political  Science  cooperate  in  developing  a  course 
on  the  Origins  of  Contemporary  Society.  If  successful,  this 
experimental  course  would  replace  Political  Science  11-12  and 
61-62,  History  1-2  and  51-52,  and  Economics  51-52  as  basic 
courses  fulfilling  the  uniform  course  requirement.  Tentatively, 
its  title  and  number  might  be  Social  Science  1-2  and  51-52. 

The  Subcommittee  would  thus  revise  the  first  sentence  of 
the  Social  Science  and  History  requirement  to  read:  ''To 
satisfy  this  requirement  the  student  must  complete  6  semester 
hours  from  the  following  basic  courses:  Economics  51-52; 
History  1-2  or  51-52;  Pohtical  Science  11-12  or  61-62;  Psychol- 
ogy 1-2  or  91-92;  Social  Science  1-2  or  51-52;  Sociology  1-2  or 
91-92."  (Incidentally,  the  requirement  could  be  rephrased  to 
read:  "In  the  area  of  Social  Science  and  History,  the  student 
should  take  a  one-year  course  from  among  the  following  .  .  ." 
Then  would  be  printed  a  list  of  the  six  courses  by  title.  The 
number  of  the  course  and  the  semester  hours  would  not  be 
mentioned  or  would  not  be  stressed  in  the  description  of  the 
program  of  distribution.)  The  Subcommittee  would  drop  the 
second  sentence  of  the  present  requirement,  "Six  of  the  12 
semester  hours  must  be  taken  in  economics,  history,  political 
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science,  or  sociology,"  since  a  reorganized  psychology  course 
would  be  as  fundamental  and  valuable  as  the  other  basic 
courses  in  this  area.  The  Subcommittee  would  recommend 
reconsideration  of  the  third  sentence,  "Students  who  do  not 
present  for  entrance  two  acceptable  units  of  history  must  take 
History  1-2  or  51-52."  In  the  light  of  the  changes  in  American 
high-school  education  and  proposed  changes  in  the  curriculum, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  "history  requirement"  no  longer 
possesses  philosophical  validity. 

Religion.  The  Subcommittee  recommends  that  the  religion 
requirement  of  six  semester  hours  be  retained,  for  several  good 
reasons.  In  Religion  1-2  and  51-52  (The  English  Bible)  and  55 
(The  Religion  of  the  Bible) ,  the  students  are  associating  with 
a  great  book,  or  rather  great  books,  frequently  distinguished 
by  excellence  of  reflection  and  style.  Furthermore,  this  is  a 
great  book  with  which  western  men  have  conversed  for  cen- 
turies, and  one  cannot  understand  the  history  of  western 
civilization  without  knowing  its  contents.  Also  the  book  offers 
high  moral  ideals,  which  are  needed  in  an  age  of  drift  and 
which  affect  a  person  whatever  his  belief.  Finally,  for  many 
people  the  book  offers  a  way  to  God.  It  might  be  well  for  the 
rationale  behind  the  religion  requirement  (in  fact,  behind  all 
the  requirements)  to  be  more  thoroughly  explained  to  the 
student. 

Language  Abilities.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  "communi- 
cation is  a  primary  tool  of  human  existence,"  and  that  an  edu- 
cated man  is  learning  to  express  his  perceptions  and  ideas  with 
increasing  subtlety.  If  only  for  these  two  reasons,  the  Sub- 
committee recommends  the  maintenance  of  the  6-hour  require- 
ment in  freshman  English.  It  also  applauds  the  turn  which  the 
content  and  procedure  of  this  course  has  taken  this  past  year. 
The  nature  of  that  experiment  and  the  lessons  to  be  drawn 
from  it  will  be  discussed  later.  The  Subcommittee  also  recom- 
mends that  the  responsibility  of  the  general  faculty  for  insist- 
ing on  good  writing  in  non-English  courses  be  underscored. 

It  also  seems  to  be  agreed  that  an  educated  man  should  be 
able  to  understand  through  the  eye  and  the  ear  at  least  one 
foreign  language,  and  to  write  simple  prose  in  it.  In  other 
words,  to  quote  a  study  conducted  at  Elmira  College,  he  should 
have  "the  ability  to  get  the  sense  of  what  an  educated  native 
says  when  he  is  speaking  simply  on  a  general  subject,  .  .  .  the 
ability  to  grasp  directly  the  meaning  of  reasonably  mature 
writing,  except  for  occasional  words,  an  ability  cultivated  by 
the  reading  of  standard  works  in  major  literary  genres  of  the 
foreign  country,  and  the  ability  to  write  simple,  short  para- 
graphs, such  as  might  be  employed  in  letters." 
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How  should  this  elemental  proficiency  be  certified? 
Through  passing  an  examination  or  through  passing  a  number 
of  language  courses?  The  Committee  recommends  that  it  be 
certified  by  passing  a  qualifying  examination,  set  in  most 
languages  at  the  level  of  achievement  attained  by  the  average 
Duke  student  at  the  end  of  two  years  of  intensive  college 
language  study.  By  stating  the  language  requirement  in  terms 
of  passing  an  examination,  the  attention  of  the  student  is 
focused  on  achieving  proficiency  and  not  on  passing  courses 
and  the  responsibility  for  acquiring  this  proficiency  is  placed 
on  him. 

Briefly,  the  Subcommittee  recommends  that  the  time 
involved  in  learning  to  use  a  foreign  language  as  a  tool  be 
separated  from  the  time  spent  employing  it  for  cultural  pur- 
poses, and  that  courses  studying  language  predominantly  as 
literature  should  be  placed  under  the  Humanities  requirement. 
Then,  the  Subcommittee  recommends  that  only  freshmen  be 
admitted  to  Duke  University  who  have  demonstrated  on  a 
College  Board  Achievement  Test  that  they  have  benefited 
from  at  least  two  years  of  a  good  high-school  course  in  a 
foreign  language.  If  the  student  chooses  to  start  a  new  lan- 
guage in  college,  he  would  prepare  by  taking  courses  to  pass 
a  qualifying  examination,  set  in  most  languages  at  the  level 
of  achievement  attained  by  the  average  Duke  student  at  the 
end  of  two  years  of  intensive  college  language  study.  In  the 
first  two  years  the  language  courses  would  meet  four  hours  a 
week  each  semester,  and  when  adequate  laboratory  facilities 
are  available  would  have  an  additional  non-credit  laboratory 
hour  a  week.  Presumably,  in  the  examination  he  would  be 
asked  to  read  and  translate  a  simple  essay,  and  in  modern 
languages  listen  to  a  simple  lecture  and  answer  in  the  foreign 
language  simple  questions  on  it.  Until  he  passed  the  exami- 
nation, he  would  take  courses  in  the  language  chosen  for  study. 
After  passing  the  examination,  he  would  be  excused  from 
obligatory  language  work,  but  encouraged  to  capitalize  on 
what  he  had  learned  by  reading  (either  in  a  course  or  out- 
side) the  masterpieces  of  a  foreign  literature.  Also,  the  faculty 
in  non-language  departments  might  well  insist  that  he  use  his 
new  proficiency  in  the  preparation  of  term  papers  and  in  out- 
side reading. 

If  the  freshman  chooses  to  continue  with  the  language 
taken  in  high  school,  he  would  take  at  least  one  validating 
college  year  in  the  language.  If  he  scored  acceptably  on  the 
Achievement  Test  he  would  probably  be  placed  in  the  second 
college  year  and  would  prepare  to  pass  the  college  qualifying 
examination  at  its  close.  If  he  scored  so  well  on  the  College 
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Board  Achievement  Test  as  to  indicate  that  he  had  acquired 
proficiency,  he  would  be  exempted  from  taking  the  qualifying 
examination  in  college.  He  would,  however,  enroll  either  in 
the  third  college  year  of  three  hours  a  semester  or  in  an 
advanced  literature  course  in  the  language  on  the  theory  that 
college  teachers  usually  have  sometliing  to  offer  about  lan- 
guage and  literature  that  high-school  instructors  do  not. 

The  Subcommittee  understands  that  this  general  plan  for 
languages  can  be  operational  in  the  Romance  Languages 
(French  and  Spanish).  The  German  Department,  while 
approving  the  concept  of  a  qualif3dng  examination,  believes 
that  the  ordinary  student  needs  three  years  to  absorb  the  con- 
struction of  the  language.  However,  the  Subcommittee  recom- 
mends that  the  German  Department  experiment  with  special 
sections,  composed  of  students  who  have  scored  above  600  on 
the  Verbal  Factor  and  who  will  be  engaged  in  intensive  col- 
lege language  work  four  hours  a  week  for  four  semesters.  The 
study  of  Russian,  Latin,  and  Greek  presents  special  difficulties, 
which  may  necessitate  special  provisions  for  them.  However, 
it  would  seem  within  the  realm  of  possibility  that  nearly  all 
the  students  in  French  and  Spanish  and  the  abler  students  in 
German,  in  other  words  the  great  majority  of  students  in 
foreign  language  study,  could  clear  in  two  years  the  obligatory 
language  work  aimed  at  proficiency. 

The  Importance  of  Mathematics 

The  "other  language"  today  is  mathematics,  important  for 
understanding  the  modern  world  and  for  pursuing  varied  lines 
of  research.  No  educated  man  should  be  without  a  fundamental 
knowledge  and  comprehension  of  this  "other"  means  of  expres- 
sion, and  no  one  can  anticipate  when  he  will  need  to  make 
some  specialized  use  of  it.  However,  the  Subcommittee  under- 
stands that  there  is  a  national  shortage  of  skilled  and  imagina- 
tive mathematics  teachers,  and  that  the  Mathematics  Depart- 
ment has  had  difficulty  in  securing  an  adequate  number  of 
good  teachers  in  its  introductory  courses.  So  highly  does  the 
Subcommittee  esteem  the  comprehension  of  fundamental 
mathematical  knowledge  that  it  recommends:  (1)  that  the 
Department  of  Mathematics  be  strongly  encouraged  to  con- 
tinue its  effort  to  secure  more  good  instructors  in  its  introduc- 
tory courses;  (2)  that  the  Administration  do  everything  in  its 
power  to  aid  the  Department  in  this  effort,  perhaps  even  to 
the  point  of  securing  one  or  two  other  master-teachers  who 
would  be  willing  to  instruct  at  the  introductory  level;  (3)  that 
these  master-teachers,  drawn  from  within  or  without  the 
department,  would  introduce  for  B.A.  students  a  new  course 
in  basic  mathematical  concepts.  This  might  be  the  type  of 
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course  in  which  a  class  of  200  students  could  listen  to  a  lecture 
by  a  master-demonstrator  for  one  hour  or  two  hours  a  week 
and  then  be  divided  into  sections  for  drill  supervised  by  gradu- 
ate assistants;  (4)  that,  after  this  new  course  is  successfully 
established  at  the  freshman  level,  a  mathematics  requirement 
of  6  hours  be  set  to  be  fulfilled  by  passing  either  this  course  or 
Mathematics  21,  22.  Each  applicant  to  Duke  University  would 
be  required  to  take  the  CEEB  Achievement  Test  in  Mathe- 
matics. If  his  score  indicated  that  he  had  achieved  the  level  of 
proficiency  attained  by  the  average  student  in  Mathematics  21 
or  22,  he  would  be  excused  from  one  semester  or  both  semes- 
ters of  the  mathematics  requirement.  If  the  score  indicated 
that  he  could  handle  Mathematics  21,  22  or  the  alternate  course, 
he  might  be  admitted  without  demur.  Should  the  score  be  so 
low  as  to  suggest  the  need  of  taking  Mathematics  11  before 
entering  Mathematics  21,  22,  he  might  be  admitted  to  Duke 
University  on  condition  that  he  pass  Mathematics  11  in  the 
summer  preceding  his  freshman  year.  For  that  course  he 
would  receive  no  credit  toward  college  graduation.  Finally, 
if  the  score  indicated  that  he  was  not  ready  for  Mathematics 
11,  he  would  not  be  admitted  to  Duke  University. 

Humanities.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  Humanities 
offer,  perhaps,  "the  clearest  illustration  of  an  area  that  gives 
us  things  of  value  both  in  their  own  right  and  as  an  aid  to 
understanding  ourselves  and  thereby  achieving  more  wisdom. 
Primarily  the  'use'  of  literature,  painting,  music  (and  in  some 
cases  philosophy)  is  the  enriched  appreciation  and  creative 
excitements  they  can  give  us.  But  secondarily,  and  almost  as 
important,  they  also  give  us  insights  into  man,  into  his  motives 
and  his  values,  that  are  hard  to  attain  in  any  other  way." 

At  present  the  requirement  reads:  "Literature,  Music,  Art, 
and  Philosophy,  6  s.h. — This  requirement  can  be  satisfied  by 
a  total  of  6  semester  hours  in  courses  in  English  or  American 
literature,  foreign  literature  courses  numbered  above  100, 
literature  courses  in  translation,  courses  in  Aesthetics,  Art, 
and  Music,  and  courses  in  Philosophy  except  48,  101,  103,  104 
and  109."  There  are  about  200  one-semester  courses  that  can 
be  used  to  fulfill  this  requirement.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Sub- 
committee, this  is  too  scatter-shot.  While  there  are  many  fine 
courses  in  the  list,  there  is  no  assurance  that  a  student  who 
fills  in  6  hours  from  the  eligible  courses  has  received  any 
fundamental  knowledge  in  a  given  area  of  the  Humanities  or 
has  learned  any  new  modes  of  appreciation.  It  seems  to  the 
Subcommittee  that  as  in  natural  science,  social  science  and 
history,  religion,  and  language  abilities,  the  courses  fulfill- 
ing the  Humanities  requirement  should  be  limited  to  a  few 
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which  will  communicate  fundamental  knowledge  and  appreci- 
ation, be  the  focus  of  departmental  and  university  concern, 
and  be  subject  to  the  review  of  the  University  Curriculum 
Committee. 

Before  mentioning  the  following  courses,  the  Subcommit- 
tee would  like  to  recommend  the  creation  of  two  new  courses 
in  the  Humanities.  At  present,  the  Department  of  Aesthetics, 
Art,  and  Music  offers  two  excellent  two-semester  introductory 
courses:  Art  1-2,  Introduction  to  Art  History,  and  Music  1-2, 
Introduction  to  Music.  But  most  students  do  not  have  room  in 
their  programs  for  both  courses,  and  hence  lose  one  or  the 
other  mode  of  appreciation.  The  Subcommittee  recommends 
that  the  Department  offer  at  both  freshman  and  sophomore 
levels  an  introductory  course  in  which  one  semester  might  be 
entitled  "Learning  to  Look  (at  great  visual  art)"  and  the 
second  semester  "Learning  to  Listen  (to  great  music) ."  While 
such  a  course  is  very  difficult  to  devise  and  teach,  it  has  been 
tremendously  successful  at  several  institutions  (Columbia 
University  and  the  University  of  Chicago,  for  example),  and 
has  been  a  source  of  joy  to  many  students  throughout  their 
lives. 

The  Subcommittee  would  also  like  to  see  initiated  for 
qualified  freshmen  and  for  sophomores  a  two-semester  course 
in  which  there  would  be  active  discussions  of  systems  of 
values  and  thoughtful  appraisal  of  them,  in  the  hope  that  such 
discussions  and  thoughtfulness  might  flow  back  into  the  dormi- 
tories and  into  student  lives.  Such  an  objective  is  attained  at 
Colgate  University  by  a  course  in  certain  aspects  of  western 
thought.  As  described  in  Eddy,  The  College  Influence  on  Stu- 
dent Character,  the  Colgate 

.  .  ,  freshman  course  in  philosophy  and  religion  begins  with 
selected  readings  from  various  points  of  view.  Among  them 
are  Roman  Catholicism,  Protestantism,  scientific  naturalism, 
and  communism.  Each  reading  is  taught  as  if  it  were  a  com- 
plete and  final  truth.  The  intent  is  to  capture  student  thought 
and  then  to  turn  it  about  in  the  realization  that  not  every- 
thing the  professor  has  taught  so  fervently  can  possibly  be 
true.  The  faculty  then  emphasizes  to  the  students  that  they 
may  have  been  unable  to  reconcile  these  differing  perspec- 
tives for  these  ideas  which  shape  the  thinking  of  men  in  our 
society.  Therefore,  the  students  must  go  back  and  study  the 
sources  from  which  men  received  these  ideas  before  they  will 
be  able  to  analyze  them  logically.  One  faculty  member  told 
us,  1  think  quite  a  few  students  come  with  convictions. 
Whether  these  are  good  or  bad,  I  don't  know.  We  try  to  open 
up  their  minds  first  and  then  have  them  take  in  the  more 
examined  values.  Values  are  not  valid  unless  they  are 
examined.' 

After  the  initial  provocative  section,  the  class  turns  to 
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the  study  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  the  Old  Testament,  and  the 
Jewish  concept  of  history.  Then  comes  the  New  Testament, 
followed  by  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans.  Augustine  and  Aquinas 
conclude  the  first  semester.  During  the  second  term  the  course 
moves  into  the  development  of  modern  thought — Luther, 
Locke,  Smith,  Hume,  and  leaders  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  end  of  the  term  is  devoted  to  a  review  of  the  positions 
considered  at  the  outset. 

The  course  in  being  transferred  to  Duke,  would  be 
extended  to  the  twentieth  century  and  would  acquire  its  own 
nuance.  As  a  single  experiment  in  a  university  course,  it 
should  be  entrusted  to  no  single  department  but  to  a  Univer- 
sity Committee  of  the  Humanities,  which  would  enlist  inter- 
ested personnel  from  such  departments  as  English,  Philosophy, 
History,  Religion,  and  Languages.  The  course  might  be  labelled 
Humanities  1  and  2.  On  the  other  hand,  the  same  objective  of 
stimulating  thoughtful  discussion  and  appraisal  of  systems  of 
values  might  be  attained  if  the  Department  of  Philosophy 
would  undertake  to  expand  Philosophy  91  to  two  semesters, 
re-title  it  Problems  of  Philosophy  instead  of  Principles,  intro- 
duce into  its  readings  of  the  classical  philosophers  a  discussion 
of  their  value  positions,  and  open  the  course  to  freshmen  who 
could  handle  the  material  (a  Verbal  Factor  of  550  has  been 
suggested) .  The  freshman  and  sophomore  versions  might  be 
numbered  respectively  Philosophy  41-42,  91-92.  The  Subcom- 
mittee is  inclined,  for  the  moment,  to  try  the  second  method 
and  to  recommend  that  the  Department  of  Philosophy  be  given 
the  opportunity  and  responsibility  of  developing  a  memorable 
course  on  the  Problems  of  Philosophy  which  would  include  a 
valuational  element. 

If  we  are  to  focus  on  a  few  courses  in  the  Humanities, 
which  shall  they  be?  The  Subcommittee  recommends  that 
among  the  existing  and  proposed  courses  we  focus  in  English 
on  English  55-56  (Representative  Writers) ,  a  well-established 
course  of  proven  merit;  in  languages,  on  those  foreign 
language  courses  that  are  predominantly  courses  in  literature  ;2 
in  aesthetics,  art  and  music,  the  new  year-course  on  learning 
to  look  at  great  visual  art  and  to  listen  to  great  music.  In 
philosophy,  the  Subcommittee  suggests  that  students,  including 
qualified  freshmen,  would  be  offered  the  choice  of  approaching 
the  classic  philosophers  either  through  studying  the  problems 
they  were  considering  (Philosophy  41-42,  91-92:  Problems  of 
Philosophy)  or  through  watching  their  views  develop  in  time 
(Philosophy  43-44,  93-94:    History  of  Philosophy,  Ancient, 

2.  However,  a  literature  course  in  a  foreign  language  could  not  be  counted 
by  the  same  student  as  fulfilling  both  the  language  and  the  Humanities  require- 
ments. If  a  freshman,  for  example,  validated  his  language  by  taking  a  literature 
course  in  foreign  language,  he  would  still  have  to  take  another  6  hours  in  the 
Humanities.  That  6  hours  might  be  or  might  not  be  another  literature  course 
in  a  foreign  language. 
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Medieval,  and  Modern,  another  well-established  course  of 
proven  value).  In  the  first  course,  to  be  sure,  there  would  be 
a  good  deal  of  history,  and  in  the  second  a  large  element  of 
discussion  of  fundamental  problems,  but  the  basic  approaches 
would  differ.  Some  students  prefer  the  problem  approach  and 
others  the  historical,  and  they  would  be  able  to  choose  the  one 
most  congenial.  So  in  the  Humanities  the  student  would  be 
required  to  take  a  year-course  in  one  of  the  following  three 
categories:  literature  (English  55-56  or  a  literature  course  in 
a  foreign  language;  art-music  (Art-Music  1-2  or  51-52,  the 
new  course);  philosophic  thought  (Philosophy  41-42,  91-92, 
Problems  of  Philosophy  or  43-44,  93-94,  History  of  Philosophy) . 

Courses  in  Physical  Education  will  be  considered 
thoroughly  in  a  later  report. 

If  these  recommendations  are  followed,  every  freshman 
and  sophomore  who  is  aiming  for  a  B.A.  degree  could  scarcely 
fail  to  have  a  defensible  program  in  terms  of  the  aims  of  edu- 
cation for  a  civilized  man,  and  if  the  courses  were  well  taught 
he  would  have  an  exciting  one.  If  the  foreign  language 
requirement  were  met  by  a  validating  year  and  the  natural 
science  requirement  by  a  year  laboratory  course,  the  initial 
enrollment  for  either  one  requirement  or  the  other  could  be 
postponed  until  the  sophomore  year.  The  prospective  science 
major  might,  if  he  wishes,  postpone  the  language  until  he  was 
a  sophomore;  and  the  prospective  non-science  major,  the  year 
of  science.  The  freshman  could  take  English,  natural  science 
or  a  foreign  language,  and  then  three  courses  from  art,  music, 
history,  mathematics,  philosophy,  political  science,  psychol- 
ogy, religion,  social  science,  and  sociology.  The  sophomore 
could  enroll  in  a  foreign  language  or  a  natural  science,  two  or 
three  courses  from  Art-Music,  English  55-56,  Economics  51-52, 
History  51-52,  Mathematics,  Political  Science  61-62,  Philosophy 
91-92  or  93-94,  Psychology  91-92,  Religion  51-52  or  55  plus  a 
course  from  60-99,  Social  Science  51-52,  Sociology  91-92,  and 
a  course  from  his  prospective  major.  The  basic  requirements 
would  total  46  to  54  semester  hours,  depending  on  the  time 
devoted  to  foreign  languages.  The  student  would  be  expected 
to  complete  these  requirements  by  the  end  of  his  sophomore 
year,  and  would  be  ready,  insofar  as  anyone  is  ever  ready,  to 
enter  a  program  of  depth  and  concentration.^ 

3.  Another  word  is  needed  on  uniform  requirements.  At  the  present,  the 
Curriculum  Committee  of  the  Undergraduate  Faculty  Council  approves  each 
course  before  it  qualifies  to  serve  as  a  uniform  course  requirement.  Over  the 
years,  esoecially  as  teaching  staff  changes,  a  course  sometimes  changes  its 
character!  and  may  cease  to  fulfill  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  approved.  The 
Subcommittee  recommends  that  the  Curriculum  Committee  be  instructed  to 
review  periodically  each  basic  course,  and  to  deny  accreditation  (so  to  speak) 
to  any  course  that  is  not  performing  satisfactorily  its  role  in  the  uniform  require- 
ments. A  condemned  course  might  continue  as  a  departmental  one,  but  could  not 
be  taken  to  fulfill  a  uniform  course  requirement. 
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Proposals  for  Ihe  Junior- Senior  Years 

For  the  junior-senior  years  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Undergraduate  Colleges  proposes  two  main  programs  leading 
to  the  B.A.,  the  regular  departmental  major  and  the  depart- 
mental honors.  But  the  Subcommittee  would  add  several 
supplementary  suggestions  designed  to  diversify  the  two  pro- 
grams so  as  to  accommodate  a  variety  of  interests  and  talents. 

The  theory  behind  the  usual  curriculum  of  the  junior- 
senior  years  is  that  the  student  having  obtained  a  breadth  of 
view  as  a  freshman  and  sophomore  now  seeks  depth  of  under- 
standing in  a  single  subject.  In  accord  with  this  purpose  Duke 
University  now  requires  for  the  B.A.  the  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  42  semester  hours  in  a  major  and  related  work.  "The 
major  work  consists  of  18  to  24  semester  hours  in  one  depart- 
ment above  the  introductory  courses.  Introductory  courses 
may  consist  of  two  one  semester  courses  in  all  departments 
except  the  Departments  of  German,  Latin,  and  Romance  Lan- 
guages where  the  introductory  courses  may  consist  of  four 
one-semester  courses.  The  choice  of  courses  must  be  approved 
by  the  major  department.  The  related  work  must  be  taken  in 
at  least  two  other  departments  and  is  selected  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  major  department  and  the  dean;  it  may  not 
include  more  than  one  course  of  6  to  8  semester  hours  open 
primarily  to  freshmen.  With  the  consent  of  the  department, 
however,  majors  in  mathematics,  the  natural  sciences,  and 
science  education  may  include  as  related  work  introductory 
courses  in  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences.  Courses 
satisfying  the  uniform  course  requirements  may  also  be 
counted  toward  the  requirements  in  major  and  related  work." 

Comprehensive  Examination 

For  the  average  student  pursuing  a  regular  (non-Honors) 
departmental  major  the  Subcommittee  accepts  the  substance 
of  these  requirements  and  the  philosophy  behind  them.  How- 
ever, the  Subcommittee  believes  that  the  sentence  reading 
"The  major  work  consists  of  18  to  24  semester  hours  in  one 
department  above  the  introductory  courses"  should  be  changed 
by  dropping  "18  to."  Eighteen  hours  in  a  major  seem  too  few 
to  communicate  extensive  knowledge  or  profound  understand- 
ing of  the  subject.  Also,  the  Subcommittee  wonders  if  the 
present  departmental  course  offerings  and  counselling  pro- 
cedures are  always  such  as  to  insure  to  each  major  an  intelli- 
gent program  adapted  to  his  particular  needs  and  dreams,  and 
leading  to  a  competent  grasp  of  phases  of  the  subject  and 
understanding  of  the  processes  at  work  in  it.  In  addition,  the 
Subcommittee  believes  that  the  tendency  of  the  student  is  to 
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forget  a  course  as  soon  as  he  finishes  the  final  examination, 
and  not  to  relate  and  integrate  the  knowledge  obtained  in  one 
course  with  that  secured  in  other  courses.  Party  to  stimulate 
the  departments  and  the  students  to  review  the  courses  offered 
and  taken,  the  Subcommittee  recommends  that  a  Compre- 
hensive Examination  be  required  of  each  student  pursuing  a 
regular  (non-Honors)  departmental  major.  The  Comprehen- 
sive would  be  written  on  material  in  the  major.  While  its  con- 
tent would  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  each  department,  the 
Subcommittee  expects  that  the  Comprehensive  would  not  be 
simply  on  courses  taken  in  the  major  but  on  fields  of  knowl- 
edge and  on  reading  (as  well  as  on  courses)  within  the  fields. 
In  that  case,  in  some  departments  the  student  would  have  to 
be  allowed  the  choice  of  alternate  questions.  The  Compre- 
hensive would  be  offered  once  a  year  in  the  week  of  May  just 
before  course  examinations;  would  last  six  hours,  offered  in 
two  sittings  on  two  separate  days;  and  would  exempt  the  stu- 
dent from  course  examinations  in  his  major  in  the  last  semes- 
ter of  his  senior  year.  It  follows  that  his  grade  in  these  major 
courses  of  the  last  semester  would  be  based  on  his  work  dur- 
ing the  term.  In  preparation  for  the  Comprehensive  Examina- 
tion the  student's  formal  load  in  his  senior  year  would  be 
reduced  from  5  courses  to  4,  and  he  would  receive  each  semes- 
ter 3  semester  hours  credit  for  independent  reading  and  study 
in  preparation  for  the  Comprehensive.  The  grade  on  these  six 
hours  would  be  determined  by  the  grade  on  the  Compre- 
hensive. However,  a  student  who  failed  the  Comprehensive 
would  not  graduate,  and  would  have  to  return  to  take  it  again 
the  following  May.  With  at  least  24  hours  in  a  major,  perhaps 
including  a  seminar  in  investigation,  with  6  additional  hours 
of  independent  reading  and  study,  with  a  thorough-going  Com- 
prehensive on  procedures  and  selected  fields  of  knowledge  in 
his  major,  the  student  would  be  on  the  way  to  knowing  one 
subject  very  well.  The  theory  is  that  with  rising  high-school 
standards  and  a  selective  admission  policy,  we  can  reduce  the 
uniform  requirements  to  the  essential,  and  then  lead  the  stu- 
dent into  a  thorough-going  exploration  of  phases  of  a  single 
subject  and  its  related  disciplines.  It  is  hoped  that  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Comprehensive  will  stimulate  the  student  to  plan 
his  program  and  synthesize  his  knowledge  of  a  given  area, 
deepen  faculty  conscience  with  respect  to  the  standards  of 
English  usage  and  the  knowledge  they  are  expecting,  persuade 
departments  to  review  their  courses,  keep  students  working 
until  the  end  of  the  senior  year,  and  help  insure  that  those 
entering  graduate  and  professional  work  will  continue  to  do 
as  well  as  they  do  now. 
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As  at  present,  the  total  amount  of  formal  course  work  that 
a  regular  major  might  take  in  any  one  department  would  be 
limited  to  a  maximum  of  36  semester  hours,  not  counting  the 
6  hours  of  independent  study  which  could  be  extra.  In  the 
Department  of  Aesthetics,  Art,  and  Music,  and  the  Department 
of  Philosophy,  the  Department  of  English,  the  Department  of 
Economics,  Accounting  and  Business  Administration,  and  the 
Department  of  Romance  Languages,  a  total  of  54  semester 
hours  would  be  permitted,  provided  a  total  of  not  more  than 
36  semester  hours  were  in  any  one  division  of  the  department. 
In  addition  to  the  uniform  courses  required,  the  major  and 
related  work,  and  the  six  hours  of  independent  reading  and 
study  in  partial  preparation  for  the  Comprehensive,  the  regu- 
lar major  would  complete  other  elective  courses  to  make  a 
total  of  at  least  124  semester  hours,  including  4  semester  hours 
of  physical  education.'* 

Honors  Program 

In  the  regular  major  we  would  be  moving  gradually  to 
independent  reading  and  study  and  assumption  of  some 
responsibility  for  his  education  by  the  student.  However,  at 
Duke  University  there  is  an  increasing  number  of  under- 
graduates who  by  reason  of  their  intelligence,  initiative, 
resourcefulness,  and  character,  are  capable  of  a  greater  degree 
of  independent  study,  investigation,  and  creation  than  the  pro- 
gram of  a  regular  departmental  major  permits.  For  them,  the 
Subcommittee  recommends  the  expansion  of  the  present 
Honors  (Academic  Distinction)  program  to  include  both  the 
junior  and  senior  years.  In  the  junior  year  the  typical  Honors 
candidate  would  take  only  four  courses,  two  in  the  major  and 
two  elective,  and  6  hours  of  independent  reading  and  study, 
the  latter  to  be  tested  by  a  Junior  Comprehensive.  In  his  senior 
year,  with  the  aid  of  a  tutor,  he  would  explore  his  major  in 
depth  through  reading  for  a  Comprehensive  Examination  on 
the  major,  and  work  on  an  independent  project.  In  this  year 
the  tutor  would  recommend  such  courses  as  the  needs  of  each 
candidate  and  the  nature  of  the  material  of  each  department 
would  suggest,  and  such  recommendations  would  be  binding. 
However,  the  essence  of  the  senior  year  would  be  flexibility 
among  individuals  and  departments,  freedom,  and  ultimate 
responsibility.  In  some  departments,  such  as  History,  a  very 
few  individuals  might  be  released  entirely  from  courses,  sign 

4.  A  student  who  is  engaged  in  Teacher-Education,  either  as  a  major  in  the 
Department  of  Education  or  in  other  departments,  and  who  devotes  a  semester 
in  his  senior  year  to  practice  teaching  and  preparation  for  it  could  fit  into  this 
program  of  Senior  Comprehensives  only  with  difficulty.  Tentatively,  the  Sub- 
committee suggests  that  the  prospective  teacher  take  his  semester  of  practice 
teaching  in  the  autumn,  and  enroll  in  his  six  hours  of  independent  study  and 
reading  either  in  his  junior  year  or  in  the  spring  semester  of  his  senior  year. 
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up  for  thirty  hours  of  research,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  tutor 
develop  a  project  and  prepare  for  the  comprehensive  on  their 
own.  In  the  same  departments,  a  few  other  individuals  might 
be  asked  only  to  participate  in  a  departmental  honors  seminar. 
In  other  departments,  such  as  Chemistry,  it  might  be  well  for 
the  candidate  to  take  three  or  four  courses,  including  a  depart- 
mental honors  seminar.  In  any  case,  with  the  looming  respon- 
sibility of  preparing  for  a  Comprehensive  and  developing  a 
project,  a  candidate  would  not  be  inclined  to  burden  himself 
with  courses. 

Applications  for  admissions  to  honors  candidacy  would 
have  to  be  submitted  in  the  spring  of  the  sophomore  year,  and 
passed  upon  during  the  following  summer.  For  the  moment, 
the  present  standard  of  a  "B"  average  overall  and  in  the 
department  would  have  to  be  maintained.  Even  so  the  depart- 
ments will  have  little  data  for  a  decision  and  mistakes  in 
admission  may  be  made.  Provision  would  have  to  be  devised 
at  the  end  of  the  junior  year  for  transferring  from  the  honors 
program  those  students  who  should  not  or  do  not  wish  to  con- 
tinue. Perhaps  in  the  Junior  Comprehensive  candidates  might 
be  asked  to  write  in  those  fields  of  the  current  Senior  Honors 
Comprehensive  for  which  they  have  been  reading  as  juniors. 
If  proven  lazy  or  incompetent,  they  would  be  remanded  to 
the  regular  major.  Also,  som.e  provision  would  have  to  be  made 
for  the  admission  into  honors  for  the  junior  who  bloomed  late. 

Supplementary  Proposals 

This  concludes  the  main  argument  of  the  report  concern- 
ing the  curriculum  of  the  B.A.  degree.  However,  the  Subcom- 
mittee has  a  few  supplementary  suggestions  which  may  be  of 
value.  For  example,  all  honors  students  and  some  of  their 
tutors  in  a  single  division  (Natural  Science,  Social  Science, 
or  Humanities)  might  meet  fortnightly  in  a  joint  seminar 
resembling  the  Commonwealth  Seminar  conducted  by  the 
Economics,  Political  Science,  and  History  departments.  The 
members  of  the  divisional  seminar  could  discuss  those  projects 
and  reports  that  are  of  mutual  interest,  and  listen  to  and 
interrogate  visiting  lecturers.  In  all  probability  juniors  and 
seniors  in  a  given  division  would  meet  separately. 

In  connection  with  the  Comprehensive  (both  regular  and 
honors)  directed  summer  reading  was  considered.  Reading 
programs  could  be  of  several  varieties.  Directed  reading  in 
preparation  for  an  examination  to  waive  a  prerequisite  might 
take  place.  The  student's  reward  would  be  not  credit  but  per- 
mission to  enroll  in  a  more  advanced  course.  Also,  as  soon  as 
students  knew  their  major  they  might  start  reading  in  the 
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summers  in  preparation  for  their  Comprehensive.  No  doubt 
syllabi  and  reading  lists  for  each  departmental  comprehensive 
would  be  printed. 

Along  the  same  line  of  increased  variety  of  programs,  the 
Subcommittee  favors  experim^ents  in  interdepartmental 
majors.  These  majors  could  be  of  two  types:  (1)  divisional 
majors  formally  established  by  the  faculty  and  supervised  by 
a  faculty  committee;  (2)  a  special  program  initiated  by  the 
student  to  meet  his  particular  needs  and  combining  the  fields 
of  two  departments  in  two  different  divisions,  Physics  and 
Philosophy,  for  example.  The  second  type  presents  no  great 
difficulties:  the  student  would  belong  to  the  upper  half  of  his 
class;  he  would  petition  an  academic  dean  for  permission  to 
undertake  the  program;  he  would  arrange  with  the  Directors 
of  Undergraduate  Studies  of  the  two  departments  a  program 
of  study  and  the  fields  of  the  Comprehensive  for  which  he 
should  prepare.  Some  fields  would  be  from  one  department, 
some  from  the  other,  and  they  would  total  the  amount  of  work 
required  for  a  Comprehensive  in  a  single  department.  Pre- 
sumably, if  the  student  wanted  honors,  he  would  prepare  a 
special  project.  Whether  his  courses  in  honors  would  be 
reduced  to  four  in  the  junior  year  and  an  indeterminate  num- 
ber in  the  senior  would  depend  on  the  number  of  courses  he 
needed  to  secure  a  synthesis  of  two  areas. 

The  divisional  major  formally  established  by  the  faculty 
presents  a  few  complications.  Its  program  might  involve  two 
departments  in  a  single  division  (Political  Science  and  Eco- 
nomics, for  example),  or  several  departments  in  a  single 
division  (History  as  a  Humanity,  English,  Art,  Aesthetics,  and 
Music,  Philosophy,  the  Romance  and  Germanic  languages  in 
a  program  focusing  on  the  history  of  western  culture,  or  Art, 
English,  and  History  in  an  American  Studies  program),  or 
several  related  departments  in  two  divisions  (Biology,  Psy- 
chology, Anthropology,  and  Sociology  in  a  program  on  human 
behavior  or  culture) .  Since  programs  such  as  these  would 
entail  a  difficult  synthesis  of  knowledge  in  several  fields,  only 
honors  candidates  would  be  admitted  initially  and  the  candi- 
date  would  take  five  courses  each  semester,  including  an  inter- 
departmental seminar.  The  seminar  would  assure  that  he 
learned  methods  of  investigation,  but  he  would  not  prepare 
an  honors  project  and  the  emphasis  would  be  on  a  very  broad 
Comprehensive,  testing  knowledge  and  powers  of  synthesis. 
Details  of  a  program  would  be  arranged  by  a  faculty  commit- 
tee drawn  from  the  participating  departments.  It  would  estab- 
lish an  interdepartmental  seminar,  directed  in  the  junior  year 
by  a  member  of  one  department  and  in  the  senior  year  by  a 
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member  of  another.  If  possible  the  committee  would  use  exist- 
ing courses  and  if  necessary  create  new  ones  to  form  a  coherent 
program.  It  would  seem  that  such  an  undergraduate  divisional 
major  in  American  Studies  could  be  undertaken  immediately. 
It  has  a  justifiable  rationale — "to  enable  the  student  to  under- 
stand and  evaluate  the  cultural  achievements  of  the  United 
States  in  the  perspective  of  history  in  relation  to  other  modern 
cultures  and  nations;"  we  have  interested  personnel;  and  the 
objections  that  are  usually  made  to  a  graduate  program  in 
American  Studies  (it  is  "watered-down,"  its  Ph.D.'s  cannot 
find  jobs,  and  it  sets  up  another  department)  do  not  apply  to 
an  honors  undergraduate  program  in  which  the  faculty  partici- 
pants remain  fiscally  attached  to  their  respective  departments 
through  intellectually  members  of  an  inter-departmental  com- 
mittee. Besides  an  American  Studies  program,  the  Subcom- 
mittee makes  no  recommendations  concerning  specific  divi- 
sional majors.  It  only  suggests  that  members  of  the  faculty  be 
encouraged  to  formulate  and  establish  such  majors  wherever 
they  see  a  need  and  a  possibility. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  review  the  proposed  measures 
that  would  affect  and  aid  the  superior  undergraduate  student. 
At  present  the  program  for  the  superior  student  at  Duke  Uni- 
versity includes  the  following  measures.  (1)  A  high-school 
senior  may  take  advanced  placement  tests  in  the  biological 
sciences,  chemistry,  history,  French,  German,  Latin,  English, 
mathematics,  physics,  and  Spanish;  if  the  student  does  well 
he  is  exempted  from  those  departmental  prerequisites  and 
uniform  course  requirements  which  offer  the  equivalent  of  the 
material  covered  in  the  test;  if  he  does  very  well,  he  receives 
college  credit  in  these  subjects.  (2)  "Local  tests  given  to  all 
freshmen  serve  as  a  basis  for  placement  in  many  departments. 
In  German,  Latin,  mathematics,  and  romance  languages,  stu- 
dents are  placed  in  courses  commensurate  with  their  training 
and  their  competence.  The  Departments  of  Chemistry,  History, 
and  Physics  select  students  for  enrollment  in  advanced  sections 
of  their  introductory  courses.  In  English  1-2  (English  Composi- 
tion) no  special  placement  of  students  is  made  because  of  the 
semi-tutorial  methods  of  instruction."  (3)  Once  admitted  to 
Duke  the  superior  student  may  participate  in  a  Special  Advis- 
ory program.  (4)  The  student  (all  students)  may  pursue 
departmental  reading  programs  to  prepare  for  an  examination 
which  will  exempt  him  from  a  departmental  prerequisite.  (5) 
A  Graduation  with  Distinction  program  is  offered  by  fourteen 
departments  in  the  senior  year. 
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Proposals  for  New  Strength 

The  Subcommittee  has  recommended  or  now  recommends 
the  following  reinforcement,  enlargement,  or  amendment  of 
the  current  measures  listed  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  (1) 
Every  applicant  for  admission  to  the  Undergraduate  Col- 
leges should  be  required  to  take  the  CEEB  Achievement  Tests 
in  English,  mathematics,  and  a  foreign  language — the  results 
can  be  used  for  placement  and,  in  mathematics,  for  possible 
exemption  from  introductory  courses  though  not  for  granting 
of  credit.  (2)  Each  applicant  who  is  prepared  by  special  high- 
school  courses  should  be  urged  to  take  the  tests  of  the 
Advanced  Placement  Program.  Success  on  these  tests  may 
lead  to  placement,  exemption,  and  in  some  instances  to 
advanced  credit.  (3)  Every  department  offering  multi-section 
introductory  courses  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years 
should  have  at  least  one  section,  preferably  two  sections,  for 
students  who  seem  to  have  superior  ability  in  that  field — if 
these  sections  are  kept  small  (not  more  than  15  students  in 
each)  there  will  be  plenty  of  able  students  left  to  spark  the 
regular  sections.  (4)  The  Subcommittee  is  inclined  to  question 
the  value  of  identifying  the  superior  student  and  inviting  him 
to  participate  in  a  Special  Advisory  Program;  the  Subcommit- 
tee would  be  inclined  to  identify  superior  students  by  the  sub- 
jects in  which  they  are  superior;  but  the  Subcommittee  won- 
ders if  we  yet  have  the  means  of  detecting  superior  students 
in  general  and  upon  entrance  and  it  cannot  see  any  great  value 
in  so  identifying  them,  except  as  a  stop-gap  measure  until  we 
have  a  more  substantial  program.  (5)  Departmental  reading 
programs  to  prepare  for  an  examination  to  waive  a  prerequi- 
site should  be  offered  by  all  departments;  the  waiver  exami- 
nation should  be  the  final  examination  of  the  regular  course 
and  should  be  given  at  the  same  time  as  the  regular  final;  this 
procedure  will  permit  comparison  of  the  paper  of  the  "waiver" 
student  with  the  papers  of  the  regular  course.  (6)  The  Gradu- 
ation with  Distinction  Program  should  be  enlarged  and  deep- 
ened by  including  all  departments  and  embracing  the  junior- 
senior  years  and  by  releasing  the  student  in  the  senior  year 
for  reading  and  independent  investigation  under  the  guidance 
of  a  tutor.  (7)  The  top  five  students  in  each  class  are  at  present 
accorded  tuition  scholarships;  the  Committee  suggests  that 
they  be  named  University  Scholars  and  given  appropriate  pub- 
lic recognition.  (8)  The  Subcommittee  endorses  the  oft- 
suggested  idea  of  an  Awards  Convocation;  the  Convocation 
would  be  for  the  Undergraduate  Colleges  only;  held  in  May, 
it  would  be  addressed  by  a  speaker  who  would  "pack"  Page 
Auditorium,  and  would  recognize  seniors  who  had  received 
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graduate  as  well  as  undergraduate  awards;  a  brochure  com- 
memorating the  occasion  would  be  mailed  to  every  under- 
graduate student. 

The  Subcommittee  has  also  proposed  the  establishment 
of  six  courses  for  freshmen  in  psychology,  sociology,  art  and 
music,  mathematics,  philosophy,  and  in  the  origins  of  contem- 
porary society  that  should  appeal  especially  to  the  superior 
student  and  keep  his  attention.  Likewise,  the  Subcommittee 
has  opened  the  opportunity  of  summer  reading  for  waiving  a 
prerequisite  and  of  sustained  reading  for  a  departmental  Com- 
prehensive. In  addition,  it  has  suggested  divisional  majors  and 
interdivisional  programs  to  care  for  particular  needs,  and 
recommended  divisional  honors  seminars. 

The  essence  of  the  proposals  for  the  B.A.  curriculum  is 
greater  variety  of  courses  and  programs  and  greater  flexibility 
of  choice  for  the  individual  student.  There  would  be,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  greater  variety  of  course  offerings  in  the  freshman 
year.  Also,  to  reduce  the  uniform  required  courses  to  seven 
(or  eight)  is  not  to  say  that  the  student  would  not  take  other 
such  courses,  but  that  he  would  have  the  opportunity  to  choose 
from  among  them  advanced  work  more  freely  in  the  light 
of  his  needs  and  interests  as  interpreted  by  himself  and  a 
skilled  counsellor.  The  program  implies  a  reform  in  the  coun- 
selling system,  to  be  discussed  later.  Similarly,  in  the  junior- 
senior  years  the  student  could  choose  between  the  regular 
major  and  the  departmental  majors.  Thus,  programs  could  be 
adapted  to  a  wide  variety  of  student  abilities  and  tempera- 
ments, and  the  more  able  student  with  a  superior  background 
could  capitalize  on  his  earlier  training  and  move  more  rapidly 
and  thoroughly  into  work  commensurate  with  his  capacity. 

Most  of  the  measures  that  are  suggested  for  the  B.A. 
curriculum  are  being  or  could  be  applied  with  advantage  to 
the  B.S.  degree:  use  of  high  scores  on  Advanced  Placement 
tests  as  a  basis  for  waiving  requirements  and,  in  some 
instances,  of  granting  college  credit;  special  sections  for 
superior  students  in  multi-section  courses;  a  comprehensive 
examination  in  the  regular  major;  an  expanded  honors  pro- 
gram to  include  the  junior-senior  years;  a  reduction  in  course 
load  for  honors  candidates  in  the  junior  year  to  four  courses, 
two  in  the  major  and  two  elective;  the  completion  by  honors 
candidates  of  an  independent  project  and  a  comprehensive 
examination;  and  directed  summer  reading  to  prepare  for 
prerequisite  or  comprehensive  examinations. 

The  Subcommittee  also  recommends  several  changes  in 
the  uniform  requirements  for  the  B.S.  degree:  (1)  that  the 
requirement  for  completion  of  a  second  college  year  in  two 
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out  of  three  modern  languages  (German,  and  French  or  Rus- 
sian) be  met  (as  for  the  proposed  B.A.)  by  passing  a  qualifying 
examination  instead  of  by  satisfactory  completion  of  a  number 
of  courses;  (2)  that  the  sentence  be  eliminated  which  reads, 
"In  special  cases,  with  the  permission  of  the  major  department 
and  the  dean,  this  requirement  may  be  met  by  the  completion 
of  the  third  year  of  one  of  these  languages."  It  is  believed 
that  while  special  exception  should  be  granted,  students  should 
not  be  offered  a  formal  invitation  to  apply;  (3)  that  the  Social 
Science  requirement,  6  hours  in  economics,  history,  or  political 
science,  should  be  altered  to  read  6  hours  in  economics,  history, 
political  science,  or  sociology;  (4)  that  the  Restricted  Elective 
of  6  hours  in  non-science  departments  be  increased  to  12  hours 
in  order  to  constrain  B.S.  students  to  take  more  of  their 
electives  in  non-science  subjects. 

This  report  on  the  curriculum  of  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  and 
Bachelor  of  Science  degrees  reveals  something  of  the  com- 
plexity of  reform  in  a  large  university.  Reform  in  the  curricu- 
lum could  not  be  discussed  without  alluding  to  reform  in 
admissions  procedures,  counselling  techniques,  the  quality  of 
teaching,  and  the  size  of  classes.  Curriculum,  teaching,  and 
admissions  are  interlocked.  As  we  matriculate  better  students, 
we  must  have  a  program  of  excellence  for  them;  as  we  create 
a  superior  program,  we  attract  and  hold  better  students. 
Similarly,  teaching,  the  curriculum,  and  the  dormitory  situa- 
tion interact.  At  the  simplest,  if  a  student  comes  to  class  sleepy 
from  living  in  noisy  surroundings,  he  is  apt  to  find  any  course 
dull  and  any  curriculum  indefensible;  on  the  other  hand,  if 
courses  are  not  stimulating  and  the  purpose  of  the  curriculum 
is  not  clear  he  is  apt  to  be  noisy  in  the  dormitories.  More  pro- 
foundly, if  more  responsibility  for  securing  an  education  is  to 
be  shifted  to  the  student  by  the  curriculum,  should  this  policy 
not  be  re-enforced  by  according  him  more  responsibility  in  the 
non-academic  phases  of  college  life?  Reforms  in  the  various 
concomitant  areas  of  the  Undergraduate  Colleges  can  succeed, 
it  would  seem,  only  if  they  proceed  together  and  according  to 
a  coherent  plan. 
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APPENDIX 


New  York  Times,  December  20,  1959 
New  College  Pattern  Foreseen 

Despite  the  widespread  concern  among  students  and 
parents,  this  year  is  still  part  of  the  "old  era"  in  terms  of  col- 
lege applicants:  the  floodgates  have  not  yet  been  opened.  Next 
year  the  real  pressure  may  begin.  This  summary  and  predic- 
tion were  offered  to  the  press  by  Frank  H.  Bowles,  president 
of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  last  week  at  a 
special  briefing  session  at  Arden  House,  Harriman,  N.  Y. 

This  year  the  application  of  boys  for  full-time  college 
courses  actually  have  been  declining  slightly,  while  the  num- 
ber of  girls  seeking  admission  has  been  going  up.  However, 
male  applications  for  part-time  study  are  rising  sharply — an 
indication  that  rising  tuition  is  beginning  to  have  serious 
effects.  The  middle-income  groups,  Mr.  Bowles  said,  are  hit 
severely.  Scholarships  are  not  keeping  pace  with  rising  costs. 

The  Trends 

Here  are  some  trends  predicted  by  the  college  admission 
expert: 

(1)  Academic  standards  within  ten  years  will  be  going 
up  and  down  simultaneously.  The  quality  colleges — about  a 
hundred,  or  slightly  more,  of  the  total  of  a  little  more  than  a 
thousand  four-year  colleges — will  improve  even  further.  Their 
number  will  be  joined  by  fifty  or  more  institutions,  now  on 
the  threshold  of  quality. 

At  the  same  time  the  number  of  schools  which,  under  the 
title  of  institutions  of  higher  learning,  will  offer  subprofes- 
sional  and  vocational  work  will  increase.  In  ten  years  these 
may  constitute  between  30  and  50  per  cent  of  all  institutions 
of  higher  learning. 

The  major  reason  for  this  trend,  Mr.  Bowles  said,  is  socio- 
economic: an  adjustment  is  under  way  to  assure  that  there 
will  be  a  minimum  of  unskilled  labor,  for  which  there  is  less 
and  less  need  on  the  market.  As  a  result  the  term  "college" 
will  be  so  redefined  that  between  1970  and  1990  every  student 
with  an  I.Q.  above  100  may  complete  a  two-year  course  with 
the  college  label. 

(2)  Within  ten  years,  about  100  quality  or  "prestige"  col- 
leges will  admit  only  students  who,  by  today's  standards,  will 
have  completed  the  equivalent  of  one  year  of  college-caliber 
work  in  high  school.  Several  private  and  public  high  schools 
now  offer  the  entire  content  of  the  college  freshman  year. 
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(3)  While  at  present  about  a  third  of  all  high  school  stu- 
dents applying  for  college  are  being  subjected  to  selective 
admissions  tests,  the  new  era  in  which  everybody  will  be 
tested  is  about  to  begin.  Within  two  years,  it  is  estimated,  two- 
thirds  of  all  candidates  will  take  part  in  tests;  in  ten  years 
almost  100  per  cent  will  be  tested.  But  not  all  the  tests  will  be 
used  for  selection.  While  the  quality  institutions  will  be  even 
more  highly  selective,  others  will  use  the  tests  only  for  pur- 
poses of  sorting,  placement  and  a  kind  of  "mass  guidance." 

(4)  The  quality  colleges  will  not  only  raise  their  overall 
standards;  they  also  will  increase  the  actual  number  of  the 
subjects  specifically  required  for  admission. 

Less  as  a  trend  than  as  a  desperate  plea,  Mr.  Bowles  urged 
parents  and  high  school  guidance  experts  to  shed  the  provin- 
cialism which  recognizes  only  a  handful  of  "name"  colleges. 
He  asked  them  to  get  to  know  the  other  many  excellent  insti- 
tutions. 
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Part  IL  (Continued) 

C.  Teaching  and  Some  of  the  Factors  Affecting  It 

Earlier  in  this  Report,  the  statement  was  made  that  ''There 
appears  to  be  no  place  in  the  structure  of  higher  education 
where  the  role  of  the  teacher  is  potentially  so  significant  as  it 
can  be  at  the  college  level."  Even  in  an  age  of  tape-recorders, 
slide  projectors,  television,  and  IBM  machines,  more  and  more 
teachers  have  become  an  indispensable  need  in  the  under- 
graduate colleges  as  well  as  at  all  levels  in  the  educational 
structure.  Coupled  with  this  quantitative  factor  is  a  qualitative 
one  of  even  greater  importance.  It  could  hardly  be  less  than  a 
tragedy  in  American  higher  education  if  the  pressure  for 
increased  numbers  of  teachers  is  to  result  in  college  faculties 
of  inferior  preparation,  capacity,  skill,  and  enthusiasm. 

From  the  beginning  of  its  work,  the  Planning  Committee 
has  recognized  that  Duke  University  and  its  Undergraduate 
Colleges  have  a  large  and  an  increasing  responsibility  to  ensure 
that  the  teaching  function  in  this  institution  shall  be  as  effec- 
tive as  it  is  possible  to  make  it.  It  is  one  thing  to  state  this 
goal  as  an  objective;  it  is  quite  another  to  define  the  goal  and 
the  means  for  the  fuller  achievement  of  it. 

The  goal  itself  is  not  new.  In  the  year  1909,  the  Dean  of 
Trinity  College  wrote  in  The  South  Atlantic  Quarterly: 

...  I  wish  to  set  the  doctrine  of  the  teacher  as  a  worker  at 
the  hard  tasks  of  society,  as  a  builder  of  civilization  who,  if 
he  be  efficient  enough,  may  become  a  constructive,  trans- 
forming influence  and  power  like  Livingstone  or  Socrates  or 
Moses.  Ideas  and  ideals  are  after  all  the  greatest  forces  in 
civilization,  and  from  educators  and  those  they  educate  must 
come  this  high  leadership  of  ideas  and  ideals  in  the  service  of 
the  republic.  The  measure  of  the  teacher's  influence  is  not 
the  amount  or  quality  of  intellectual  pabulum  that  he  may 
dole  out  to  docile  children,  but  the  sort  of  guidance  he  gives 
to  individual  minds  and  to  communities,  and  the  moral 
energy  he  succeeds  in  producing.6 

A  quarter  of  a  century  later,  this  same  Dean,  who  had  now 
become  President  of  Duke  University,  was  no  less  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  finding,  developing,  and  encouraging  the 
good  teacher.  His  words  spoken  in  1933  are  no  less  pertinent 
today. 

A  comparatively  small  body  of  truth  is  adequate  for  the 
guidance  of  any  man's  life.  But  there  is  now  more  uncertainty 
as  to  what  these  truths  are.  There  results  a  Babel  of  warring 
voices  and  universal  confusion  of  life.  The  details  of  knowl- 


6  Dean  William  Preston  Few,  "Constructive  Educational  Leadership,"  The 
South  Atlantic  Quarterly,  VIII  (October,  1909),  301-310. 
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edge  have  become  so  extensive  that  it  requires  more  grasp 
of  mind  to  comprehend  them.  It  is  easier  to  be  a  sort  of  expert 
in  a  limited  field  of  knowledge,  but  more  difficult  to  be  a 
master  of  one's  subject.  The  College  therefore  has  increasing 
difficulty  in  finding  for  its  teachers  true  masters  of  learning, 
men  of  ideas  and  power  rather  than  technical  experts  in  the 
several  branches  of  scholarship.? 

Both  Trinity  College  and  Duke  University  have  an  envi- 
able record  in  teaching.  Trinity  College  was  primarily  a  teach- 
ing institution  where  the  growth  of  an  interest  in  research 
was  a  stimulus  to  classroom  performance.  When  the  College 
became  Duke  University  there  was  no  lessening  of  emphasis 
on  the  role  of  the  instructor.  It  is  appropriate,  by  way  of 
example,  to  recall  the  names  of  some  of  the  great  teachers 
whose  influence  is  still  a  living  force  in  the  lives  of  men  and 
women  of  Trinity  and  Duke:  Braxton  Craven,  John  Carlisle 
Kilgo,  William  Howell  Pegram,  John  Spencer  Bassett,  Ran- 
dolph Adams,  Edwin  Mims,  William  Hane  Wannamaker,  and 
William  Kenneth  Boyd. 

The  present  task  of  the  Undergraduate  Colleges  and, 
indeed,  of  the  University  as  a  whole  in  performing  the  teach- 
ing function  may  be  more  exacting  than  it  was  in  the  days  of 
a  Craven  or  a  Kilgo,  but  it  is  of  the  same  fundamental  char- 
acter. It  is  the  need  for  a  continuous  search  by  the  University 
and  its  academic  departments  to  find  good  teachers,  and  a 
persistent  effort  to  make  better  teachers  of  those  who  are 
already  here. 

The  subject  of  teaching  and  the  factors  affecting  it  have 
been  given  extensive  treatment  in  the  initial  statements  of 
many  of  the  academic  departments,  have  been  dealt  with  in 
some  detail  by  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Undergraduate  Col- 
leges, are  receiving  attention  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Matters 
Related  to  the  Graduate  School,  and  by  the  Planning  Com- 
mittee in  studies  on  allocation  of  the  University's  resources. 
From  these  studies  it  is  evident  that  the  factors  which  tend 
to  affect  the  teaching  function  are  complex,  since  they  involve 
University  organizational  and  administrative  policy  as  well 
as  those  human  qualities  and  traits  of  character  and  person- 
ality that  unite  with  learning  and  skill  to  create  the  successful 
teacher.  Because  of  the  complexity,  the  Planning  Committee 
is  not  ready  at  this  time  to  make  specific  recommendations 
bearing  on  the  teaching  function.  It  wishes  to  note,  however, 
that  an  encouraging  number  of  academic  departments  have 
shown  a  disposition  to  re-examine  their  teaching  practices 
with  a  view  to  general  improvement. 

7.  The  Papers  and  Addresses  of  William  Preston  Few.  Edited  by  Robert  H. 
Woody.  Durham:  The  Duke  University  Press,  1951,  p.  329. 
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More  specifically,  it  may  be  said  that  the  following  factors 
affecting  the  teaching  function  are  now  under  study  and 
review  at  Duke  University: 

1.  Questions  of  Personnel.  These  include  the  positive 
recruitment  of  superior  teachers;  the  means  by  which  teaching 
may  maintain  a  comparable  prestige  with  research  as  coordin- 
ate and  inseparable  components  of  the  learning  and  teaching 
process;  the  ways  through  which  the  beginning  teacher  and 
his  mature  and  able  colleague  may  cooperate  to  the  teaching 
advantage  of  both;  the  advantages  and  limitations  of  experi- 
ments in  joint  teaching;  the  use  of  teaching  aids;  the  role  of 
visiting  professors  in  stimulating  good  teaching;  the  place  and 
influence  of  financial  rewards;  the  influence  of  academic 
tenure;  standards  for  promotion  in  rank  and  the  machinery 
for  effecting  promotion. 

2.  Questions  of  Class  Size.  The  one-to-one  relationship  of 
Mark  Hopkins  and  his  student,  however  desirable,  is  no  satis- 
factory answer  to  the  contemporary  problem  of  class  size  in 
college  teaching.  Yet  class  size  is  regarded  as  an  important 
factor,  and  it  has  often  been  assumed  that  quality  education 
and  small  classes  are  inseparable.  This  assumption  may  have 
some  validity,  but  there  is  evidence  that  in  contemporary 
higher  education  small  classes  may  not  be  the  entire  answer. 
There  are  grounds,  both  idealistic  and  practical,  which  appear 
to  suggest  that  quality  college  education  in  the  future  may  be 
conducted  in  classes  of  varying  size  that  provide  many  activi- 
ties and  experiences  necessary  to  accomplish  a  multiplicity  of 
objectives.  The  time  is  perhaps  not  far  distant  when  within 
many  departments  there  will  be  large  as  well  as  small  lecture 
courses,  small  discussion  sections,  seminars  and,  for  the  gifted, 
tutorials,  each  course  having  its  own  pedagogical  value,  and 
each  conducted  by  instructors  specially  gifted  in  its  particular 
type  of  discourse.  The  best  teaching  in  terms  of  quality  of 
performance  and  in  effective  and  economical  use  of  resources 
may  indeed  be  achieved  through  a  far  more  varied  class  struc- 
ture than  now  prevails  generally  in  the  Undergraduate  Col- 
leges. 

3.  The  Question  of  Time.  In  the  days  of  Braxton  Craven, 
the  Mark  Hopkins  of  Trinity  College,  the  life  of  a  college 
teacher  was  so  uncluttered  with  professional  duties  that 
Craven  and  other  members  of  his  faculty  could  be  farmers 
as  well  as  teachers.  Today  the  college  teacher  who  plays  his 
full  role  in  college  life  is  expected  to  teach,  to  keep  abreast  of 
his  field  of  interest,  to  be  engaged  in  research  and  publication, 
to  attend  a  variety  of  faculty  meetings,  and  to  give  generously 
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of  his  time  to  the  work  of  committees  and  to  the  activities  of 
regional  and  national  professional  associations.  Some  of  these 
activities  easily  encroach  on  teaching  to  such  a  degree  in  some 
institutions  that  the  question  of  how  the  multiple  functions  of 
general  education,  specialized  education,  research,  and  admin- 
istration are  to  be  resolved  most  effectively  in  a  single  teacher 
has  become  one  of  the  key  problems  in  American  undergradu- 
ate education.  This  problem  has  its  manifestations  in  the 
Undergraduate  Colleges  of  Duke. 

The  multiplicity  of  functions  performed  by  most  faculty 
members  is  by  no  means  the  only  factor  which  may  endanger 
the  quality  of  undergraduate  teaching.  Both  prestige  and  the 
promise  of  professional  advancement  are  generally  associated 
with  graduate  instruction,  research,  and  publication.  Most 
instructors  aspire  to  move  as  quickly  as  possible  into  these 
areas  of  scholarly  activity.  However  understandable  this  may 
be,  it  is  not  without  its  danger  to  undergraduate  teaching. 
Clearly,  it  is  necessary  to  create  in  the  undergraduate  teacher 
a  sense  that  his  devotion  to  conscientious  teaching  is  highly 
valued.  Without  this  sense,  morale  in  the  teaching  staff  cannot 
be  maintained,  and  without  morale  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
a  strong  undergraduate  college  can  ever  be  created  or  main- 
tained. 

4.  The  Question  of  Evaluation.  If  the  college  teacher  is  to 
achieve  increasing  excellence  in  his  or  her  profession,  and  if 
the  college  is  to  recognize  the  good  teacher,  then  both  teacher 
and  college  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  evaluation.  But 
how  and  by  whom  shall  the  evaluations  be  made;  what  slide- 
rule  has  been  devised  to  give  respectable  answers?  Qualities 
of  competence  and  effectiveness  in  teaching  submit  to  no  ready 
formula.  A  particular  teacher,  no  matter  how  skilled,  does  not 
have  the  same  power  to  iniiuence  all  types  of  capable  students. 
The  informal  evaluations  that  a  teacher  applies  to  himself  or 
those  that  are  applied  for  him  by  students,  colleagues,  depart- 
mental chairmen  and  deans  may  or  may  not  be  reliable.  At 
best  they  are  highly  subjective;  at  worst  they  are  affected  by 
all  the  biases  of  administration,  faculty,  and  student  opinion. 
The  sounder  efforts  at  evaluation  of  teaching  which  a  univer- 
sity's educational  administration  attempts  to  apply  involve 
more  formality  in  appraisal.  Whether  the  criteria  of  formal 
evaluation,  and  the  methods  of  applying  them,  are  as  effective 
as  they  need  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  teaching  function  is 
a  question  that  requires  further  analysis. 

The  foregoing,  then,  are  among  the  factors  affecting  the 
quality  of  teaching  that  are  receiving  attention  at  Duke  Uni- 
versity. 
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D.  Admissions:  Problems  and  Policy 

1.  Policy.  In  the  First  Progress  Report  the  principle  was 
stated  that  Duke  University  should  continue  to  limit  the 
enrollment  of  undergraduate  students  at  least  in  the  sense  that 
there  should  be  no  policy  looking  to  major  immediate 
increases.  This  policy  of  limitation  would  not  exclude  a  slight 
expansion  necessary  to  accommodate  small  increases  in  stu- 
dent enrollment  that  invariably  occur  with  pressures  from  a 
growing  college  population.  Such  increases  are  at  times 
required  to  enable  the  University  to  maintain  its  integrity  in 
honoring  accepted  applications. 

In  the  Charter,  and  in  the  present  Bylaws  of  the  Univer- 
sity, there  is  no  definition  of  policy  on  admissions.  References 
to  the  subject  occur  at  only  two  points,  one  in  the  Charter, 
the  other  in  the  Bylaws.  Section  4  of  the  Charter  reads  as 
foUows: 

That  the  said  corporation  shall  be  under  the  supervision, 
management  and  government  of  a  president  and  such  other 
persons  as  said  Trustees  may  appoint;  the  said  president, 
with  the  advice  of  other  persons  so  appointed,  shall  from  time 
to  time  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  for  the  internal 
government  of  said  university  and  prescribe  the  preliminary 
examinations  and  terms  and  conditions  on  which  pupils 
shall  he  received  and  instriLCted.^ 

In  section  5  of  the  Bylaws  the  duties  of  the  Undergraduate 
Faculty  Council  are  prescribed,  including  the  statement  that 

In  the  exercise  of  its  functions,  the  Council  receives 
information  on  such  matters  as  student  aid,  admissions  and 
student  life. 

It  is  evident  that  an  institution  such  as  Duke  University, 
having  the  goals  that  were  set  forth  in  the  First  Progress 
Report  should  have  a  definitive  statement  of  its  broad  policy 
with  respect  to  the  admission  of  all  students.  It  is  equally 
clear  that  no  more  thoughtful  and  forward-looking  statement 
of  such  a  policy  could  be  made  than  that  set  forth  in  the 
Indenture  of  Trust  of  the  Founder: 

I  request  .  .  .  that  great  care  and  discrimination  be 
exercised  in  admitting  as  students  only  those  whose  previous 
records  show  a  character,  determination,  and  application 
evincing  a  wholesome  and  real  ambition  for  life.9 

It  is,  therefore,  the  recommendation  of  the  Planning  Com- 
mittee that  the  University,  its  Board  of  Trustees,  Faculty,  and 
Administration,  together  with  its  ancillary  supporting  groups 


8.  Italics  added. 

9.  From  Article  7  of  the  Indenture  of  Trust. 
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of  alumni  and  friends,  regard  and  accept  the  Founder's 
requirement  of  excellence  quoted  above  as  a  statement  of 
broad,  basic  policy  for  the  admission  of  all  students  to  all 
schools  of  the  University.  If  this  is  done,  the  University  can 
look  forward  with  confidence  to  the  development  of  a  great 
national  institution  that  will  also  serve  in  the  most  effective 
manner  possible  the  region  in  which  it  has  its  roots.  The  Plan- 
ning Committee  recommends  further  that  the  proper  imple- 
mentation of  this  broad  statement  of  basic  policy  will  require 
revision  of  the  Bylaws  to  the  end  that  the  Faculty  be  given 
appropriate  and  effective  power  in  the  formulation  and  admin- 
istration of  admissions  policies. 

2.  The  Nature  of  the  Admissions  Process.  Many  factors 
beyond  the  control  of  admissions  officers  and  committees  affect 
the  number  of  highly  qualified  students  who  enter  the  Under- 
graduate Colleges  of  Duke  University  each  September.  Such 
factors  include  the  amount  of  tuition,  the  educational  quality 
of  the  Colleges,  the  number  and  amount  of  scholarships,  and 
the  activities  and  reputation  of  other  institutions.  Since  this 
is  the  case,  there  is  all  the  more  reason  to  examine  present 
admissions  policies,  procedures,  and  decisions  because  these 
need  to  ensure  that  the  caliber  of  entering  students  is  con- 
sistent with  the  requirements  of  excellence  which  will  be 
demanded  of  them. 

Duke  University's  procedures  in  the  matter  of  admissions 
are  at  the  present  time  undergoing  analysis  and  reorganization. 
The  Planning  Committee  regards  it  as  most  appropriate  to 
present  the  following  statement  of  procedures  as  they  now 
are  (March,  1960),^^  together  with  some  recommendations 
which,  it  is  believed,  will  be  desirable  in  the  reorganization  on 
admissions  now  under  way. 

(a) .  Organization.  At  present,  March,  1960,  many  indi- 
viduals participate  in  the  formation  of  Admissions  policy.  The 
main  line  of  authority  runs  from  the  Board  of  Trustees  through 
the  President,  the  Vice-President  in  the  Division  of  Education, 
the  Dean  of  the  University,  and  the  Associate  Registrar,  the 
two  Directors  of  Admission  (for  Men  and  for  Women)  and 
the  Admissions  Counsellors.  In  addition,  there  are  several 
committees.  The  President  appoints  a  University  Scholarship 
Committee,  a  University  Student  Loan  Policy  Committee,  and 
a  Woman's  College  Admissions  Committee,  composed  of  three 
faculty  members  appointed  for  three-year  terms,  and  some 
representatives  of  the  Administration.  There  is  also  an  Admis- 

10.  The  Planning  Committee  is  indebted  to  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Under- 
graduate Colleges  for  much  of  the  data  which  follow. 
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sions  Committee  with  faculty  representation  for  Trinity  Col- 
lege and  the  College  of  Engineering.  The  President  also 
appoints  the  Committee  on  Undergraduate  Admissions  Policy 
which  meets  about  once  a  year  to  debate  such  questions  as 
the  requirement  of  the  College  Board  Examination,  the  admis- 
sion of  children  of  alumni,  the  question  of  geographical  dis- 
tribution, and  the  problem  of  over-admission.  The  Admissions 
Office  appoints  a  Student  Contacts  Committee,  numbering 
about  twenty-one  persons,  to  travel  to  the  high  schools. 

It  may  be  observed  that  in  these  arrangements,  a  number 
of  individuals  and  committees  have  something  to  say  about 
undergraduate  admissions.  However,  in  addition  to  the  two 
Directors,  there  was  until  recently  no  one  who  was  devoting 
his  full  energy  and  thought  to  admissions  problems;  everyone 
was  distracted  by  other  duties.  Now,  however,  the  newly 
appointed  Associate  Registrar  has  assumed  substantially  full- 
time  responsibility  for  problems  and  procedures. 

(b) .  Procedures.  Procedure  starts  with  the  visitation  of 
schools  by  members  of  the  Admissions  staff  and  the  members 
of  the  Student  Contacts  Committee,  and  the  distribution 
among  potential  applicants  of  a  leaflet  entitled  "Duke."  Last 
year  (1958-1959),  214  schools  were  visited  and  about  40,000 
leaflets  were  distributed.  Later  letters  of  inquiry  arrive,  and, 
to  the  student  is  mailed  an  application  form  and  a  "Bulletin  of 
Duke  University — Information  for  Prospective  Students."  In 
1958-1959,  2878  applications  were  thus  initiated  and  2613  com- 
pleted in  Trinity  College  and  the  College  of  Engineering,  and 
1972  and  1793,  respectively,  in  the  Woman's  College.  Com- 
pleted application  forms  begin  to  be  received  in  the  autumn, 
and  are  followed  by  the  high-school  transcript,  by  letters  of 
recommendation,  and  in  January  and  February  by  the  stu- 
dent's Verbal  and  Mathematical  scores  on  the  Scholastic  Apti- 
tude Test,  and  in  February  by  the  grades  of  the  first  semester 
of  the  high-school  senior  year.  A  jacket  is  made  out  with  a 
resume  of  the  data  on  the  outside:  the  rank  in  class,  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  school  (on  a  scale  of  1  to  9),  and  the  scores 
of  the  SAT  (Scholastic  Aptitude  Tests) .  The  candidates, 
whenever  possible,  are  interviewed  by  the  Admissions  staff. 
Last  year  1192  men  applicants  and  1042  women  were  inter- 
viewed. An  index  number  ranging  from  0  to  100,  is  prepared 
for  each  applicant.  In  the  formation  of  the  number,  the  SAT 
Verbal  counts  for  15%;  the  SAT  Mathematical,  15%;  the  rank 
in  class,  30%;  and  the  school's  recommendation,  20%.  The  final 
20%  is  given  by  the  Admissions  Officer  and  his  counselors.  The 
index  number  is  based  on  the  theory  that  in  appraising  a 
candidate,  both  objective  measurements  and  the  subjective 
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estimates  are  needed.  The  validity  of  the  subjective  estimates 
made  by  the  high  school  and  the  Duke  Admissions  Office 
(40%)  depends  in  considerable  measure  on  the  precision  with 
which  the  University  has  defined  the  qualifications  for  admis- 
sion to  Duke  University. 

On  the  West  Campus,  the  Admissions  Counselor  reads  all 
the  applications  and  gives  his  estimate  for  the  final  20%.  The 
Director  of  Admissions  reads  nearly  all  applications,  but  not 
those  of  the  persons  who  have  scored  a  total  of  35  or  less  on 
the  index  (not  the  sure  "outs"  that  is)  and  gives  the  definitive 
estimate  for  the  20%  of  the  rest.  Those  candidates  whose  index 
is  in  the  90's,  80's,  and  70's  are  usually  granted  admission 
almost  automatically.  Those  in  the  60's  and  50's  are  scrutinized 
carefully.  In  1958-1959,  as  it  turned  out,  virtually  all  the  60's 
were  taken,  while  the  50's  were  placed  on  a  waiting  list.  The 
cases  of  very  doubtful  admissibility,  are  sent  to  the  College 
committees. 

In  the  Woman's  College,  the  Director  of  Admissions  reads 
all  the  applications,  applies  the  estimate  of  20%,  and  admits 
the  group  with  unimpeachable  qualifications.  The  applications 
with  index  numbers  in  the  middle  and  lower  categories,  in 
other  words  the  borderline  cases,  are  also  read  by  members 
of  the  Woman's  College  Admissions  Committee.  The  members 
of  the  Committee  work  by  regions,  and  within  regions  by 
schools,  since  the  University  must  be  able  to  justify  to  a  school 
and  to  candidates  within  a  school  the  decision  to  admit  (on 
occasion)  candidates  who  rank  lower  in  their  class  than  those 
excluded.  Each  permanent  member  of  the  Committee  comes 
to  know  over  the  years  a  set  of  schools.  The  Committee  may 
also  consider  such  thorny  cases  as  the  rejection  of  a  daughter 
of  an  alumnus. 

From  April  15-20,  notifications  of  Duke's  acceptance  or 
rejection  of  the  applicant  go  out.  In  April,  1959,  1509  candi- 
dates (or  58%  of  the  applicants)  were  accepted  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege and  the  College  of  Engineering;  602  (or  34%  of  the  appli- 
cants) in  the  Woman's  College.  Of  those  accepted  by  Duke, 
751  men  (or  50%)  and  346  women  (or  57%)  finally  matricu- 
lated. Alumni  have  been  very  useful  in  convincing  students 
who  have  been  accepted  by  Duke  to  come  here,  and  in  per- 
suading students  who  have  accepted  Duke  to  abide  by  their 
decisions.  The  service  of  the  alumni  should  be  used  much 
more  effectively  than  has  been  the  case,  but  such  utilization 
will  require  careful  planning  and  organization  on  the  part  of 
the  University. 

This  reference  to  the  alumni,  which  should  be  broadened 
to  include  all  friends  of  the  University,  is  a  reminder  that  the 
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admissions  procedure  is  not  conducted  in  the  rarefied  atmos- 
phere of  calm,  rational  consideration  of  only  the  qualities  of 
each  candidate,  for  in  some  instances,  considerations  other 
than  the  quality  of  the  applicant  affect  the  decision. 

After  a  candidate  accepts  Duke,  he  may  still  withdraw, 
sacrifice  his  $70  deposit,  and  go  elsewhere.  In  the  summer  of 
1958,  93  did  so.  In  all  probability,  they  were  on  some  other 
college's  waiting  list.  They  tended  to  be  drawn  from  our  better 
candidates.  On  the  Duke  index  number,  they  averaged  82, 
while  their  average  on  the  SAT  Verbal  was  590  and  the  SAT 
Mathematical,  637.  Of  the  93,  24  went  to  the  Ivy  League  and 
19  to  the  Service  Academies. 

To  diminish  the  number  of  withdrawals  and  to  fix  good 
students  in  their  decision  to  come  to  Duke,  the  Admissions 
Office  formulated  in  1957-1958  an  Early  Decision  Plan.  A  high- 
school  junior  "whose  first  choice  is  Duke,  whose  school  record 
is  excellent,  who  has  done  well  in  the  junior  year  College 
Board  Examinations,  and  who  has  his  or  her  school's  recom- 
mendation" may  apply  and  "may  receive  a  decision  on  the 
application  for  admission  by  October  15  of  the  senior  year." 
This  applicant  submits  (1)  a  letter  stating  that  Duke  is  his  or 
her  first  choice  and  that,  if  accepted,  he  or  she  has  every 
intention  of  enrolling;  (2)  the  school  record  through  the  junior 
year;  (3)  the  school's  recommendation;  (4)  a  report  of  scores 
in  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  and  three  Achievement  Tests 
(English  composition  and  two  other  subjects)  of  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board.  The  Admissions  Office  then 
decides  by  October  15  either  to  accept  the  candidate  (contin- 
gent upon  satisfactory  completion  of  the  final  school  year)  or 
to  defer  action  upon  the  application  until  April.  The  operation 
of  the  Early  Decision  Plan  seems  to  have  assured  the  matricu- 
lation in  September,  1960,  of  25  good  students  on  the  West 
Campus  and  43  on  East. 

To  attract  very  able  students  and  to  aid  the  good  ones, 
Duke  University  has  a  scholarship  and  loan  program.  Through 
interlocking  committee  memberships  and  inter-office  consul- 
tations, the  Admissions  Staff,  the  Scholarship  Committee,  and 
the  Loan  Committee  work  to  assure  aid  to  any  needy  student 
who  is  admitted  to  Duke  and  who  makes  good.  In  many  insti- 
tutions, the  awarding  of  scholarships  is  a  function  of  the 
Admissions  Staff.  At  Duke,  since  both  the  Admissions  and 
Scholarship  personnel  are  involved  there  is  some  waste  motion 
of  interconsultation  deriving  from  the  separation  of  their  two 
offices.  The  Scholarship  program  includes  the  thirty-five 
Angler  Duke  Memorial  Scholarships,  whose  stipends  range 
according  to  the  student's  need  from  $500  to  $1800  a  year.  The 
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winning  candidates  are  chosen  through  a  hierarchy  of  screen- 
ing committees  and  are  appraised  on  three  criteria:  scores  on 
various  tests  (including  the  Scholastic  Aptitude),  high-school 
rank  and  rating,  and  leadership  in  activities.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  in  the  application  of  these  criteria  an 
extremely  able  candidate  who  is  not  a  member  of  extra- 
curricular organizations  can  be  eliminated  from  the  competi- 
tion. Generally  speaking,  this  case  occurs  only  rarely. 

In  addition,  the  Scholarship  and  Loan  Committees  cooper- 
ate in  a  combined  grant-in-aid  and  loan  program.  It  is  assumed 
that  for  1960-1961  $2100  will  be  the  minimum  budget  for  a 
student  at  Duke  University.  If  a  high-school  senior  applies  for 
admission  and  aid,  the  family's  ability  to  contribute  is  esti- 
mated and  the  parents  will  be  asked  to  pay  a  specified  amount; 
if  the  applicant's  admissions  index  is  80  he  might  be  given  a 
grant-in-aid  of  $500,  a  loan,  and  a  job.  If  his  admissions  index  is 
95,  the  grant-in-aid  might  be  $1,000.  Individual  combinations  of 
family  support,  grants-in-aid,  loans,  and  jobs  are  worked  out 
for  the  various  candidates.  Thus,  loans  are  an  instrument  by 
which  scholarships  can  be  augmented.  After  the  student  has 
been  on  campus  for  a  semester,  he  may  secure  a  loan  if  he  can 
prove  need,  appears  to  have  personal  integrity,  and  is  achiev- 
ing a  "C"  average.  The  loans,  repayable  within  4V2  years  of 
graduation,  are  thus  a  means  of  aiding  and  retaining  good  stu- 
dents of  sound  character  who  do  not  merit  an  Angier  Duke. 
Returning  to  scholarships,  it  may  be  noted  that  remission  of 
tuition  is  granted  to  children  of  faculty  and  to  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  Methodist  ministers  in  North  Carolina.  A  tuition  grant- 
in-aid  of  $850  is  also  granted  to  each  of  112  athletes. 

The  incoming  freshman  class  enters  Duke  with  a  wide 
range  of  intellectual  abilities.  Taking  one  of  the  more  signifi- 
cant measures,  the  Verbal  Factor  scores  on  the  SAT,  the  fresh- 
man who  entered  in  September  1959,  ranged  from  276  to 
nearly  800  on  the  West  Campus,  and  from  below  400  to  nearly 
800  on  East.  Thirty-five  percent  of  the  entering  men  freshmen 
and  11%  of  the  women  placed  below  500,  while  at  Swarthmore, 
Princeton,  Columbia,  Yale,  and  Harvard  less  than  3%  fall 
below  that  figure,  as  was  previously  stated.  The  intellectual 
non-homogeneity  of  the  student  body  creates  severe  problems 
for  curriculum  construction  and  teaching,  and  a  no  less  serious 
and  even  more  fundamental  problem  for  the  poorly  qualified 
student  (See  Table  I,  Page  19,  and  Table  II  which  follows  on 
page  55). 

At  the  same  time  it  is  well  to  note  that  the  intellectual 
caliber  of  the  Duke  undergraduate  student  body  as  measured 
by  various  tests  has  improved  since  1951;  that  admissions 
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practices  have  improved  markedly  in  the  last  three  or  four 
years;  that  the  Admissions  Staff  is  aware  of  the  need  for 
further  reforms;  and  that  the  reforms  already  accomplished 
and  those  under  consideration  appear  to  be  in  the  right 
direction. 

One  indication  of  this  healthy  atmosphere  is  the  statistical 
studies  undertaken  by  the  Admissions  Staff  to  test  the  validity 
of  the  local  admissions  index.  The  Admissions  staff  is  calcu- 
lating the  correlations  of  the  index  and  its  separate  factors 
with  the  quality  point  ratio  at  the  end  of  the  freshman  year 
and  of  the  senior  year,  the  correlations  to  be  worked  out  by 
schools,  and  by  regions.  Such  studies  should  reveal  the  degree 
of  reliance  that  may  be  placed  on  the  index,  the  rank  in  class 
of  each  school,  the  school's  recommendation,  the  subjective 
estimate  of  the  Directors  of  Admission,  and  the  SAT  scores, 
and  whether  it  is  true  that  students  with  low  SAT  scores  due 
to  poorer  background  eventually  do  as  well  as  higher-scoring 
students,  who  sometimes  start  with  an  advantage.  The  studies 
will  enable  the  University  to  weigh  schools  in  appraising  rank 
in  class  and  recommendations,  and  will  help  in  determining 
how  the  Angler  B.  Duke  scholarship  holders  have  fared  over 
the  years. 

The  basic  need  is  to  find  and  develop  those  admissions 
prpctices  that  will  assure  a  student  body  of  high  intellectual 
capacity.  The  Planning  Committee  suggests  that  the  Admis- 
sions Staff  study  the  35%  of  the  entering  men  and  the  11%  of 
the  women  who  placed  below  500  on  the  Verbal  Factor,  in 
order  to  discover  why  they  were  admitted  and  whether  any 
Admissions  policy  is  contributing  to  extremes  of  capacity  from 
high  to  low  in  the  student  body.  If  the  Verbal  Factor  is  too 
narrow  a  criterion,  a  study  might  be  undertaken  of  the  lower 
35%  of  the  entering  men  and  the  lower  11%  of  the  women  as 
measured  by  the  local  admissions  index.  Why  are  they  here? 
How  have  they  performed? 

Meanwhile,  there  is  no  need  for  the  University  to  await 
the  completion  of  these  and  other  studies  before  making  a 
multiple  attack  on  the  problems  of  the  extreme  range  of  intel- 
lectual abilities.  The  University  can:  (1)  develop  an  educa- 
tional program  and  atmosphere,  demanding  excellence  in 
intellectual  pursuits;  and  (2)  compose  attractive,  honest  pro- 
motional materials  that  will  win  the  best  potential  applicants 
and  educate  them  to  the  true  purposes  of  this  University. 
These  descriptive  leaflets  and  bulletins  should  awaken  in  the 
potential  applicant  the  expectation  that  he  will  find  at  Duke 
a  friendly,  serious  atmosphere  in  which  intellectual  activities 
are  valued  and  in  which  extra-curricular  activities  occupy  a 
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subordinate  role.  The  bulletins  of  Yale,  Princeton,  and  Oberlin 
arouse  this  expectation  skilfully.  Though  somewhat  glamo- 
rized, they  appear  basically  honest  in  the  image  they  present 
of  their  respective  institutions.  They  would  deter  the  loafer 
from  applying,  they  might  win  the  indifferent,  and  they  incline 
the  student  toward  the  university's  true  purposes  before  he 
arrives.  Duke's  publications  are  not  in  the  same  class  with 
these.  Specifically,  the  format  of  the  eye-catcher  "Duke"  is 
excellent,  but  future  editions  might  lay  greater  emphasis  on 
things  intellectual;  the  issuance  of  the  new  "Bulletin  of  Duke 
University  —  Information  for  Prospective  Students,"  is  an 
excellent  beginning.  In  the  future,  the  Undergraduate  Bulletin 
with  its  course  descriptions  might  be  sent  to  those  students 
who  have  accepted  Duke,  along  with  a  pamphlet  on  special 
opportunities  in  the  first  year,  and  on  how  to  make  a  first-year 
program,  choose  a  major,  and  profit  from  the  many  opportuni- 
ties for  both  general  and  specialized  education.  If  the  Univer- 
sity is  to  stress  the  individual  student's  responsibility  for 
securing  an  education,  it  is  well  that  he  start  thinking  about 
his  program  early.  It  will  be  well  for  each  applicant  to  be 
made  aware  of  salient  student  life  regulations. 

The  editors  who  prepare  admissions  bulletins  and  other 
public  materials  should  have  the  assistance  of  an  expert  in 
promotional  style,  photography,  and  layout.  At  present  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  anarchy  in  the  preparation  of  all  University 
publications.  What  seems  to  be  needed  is  competent  counsel  to 
advise  the  editors  of  all  bulletins  and  pamphlets.  Such  counsel 
would  normally  be  attached  to  the  Development  Office.  Even 
the  application  blanks  for  admission  should  be  scrutinized  for 
the  image  of  the  institution  they  create  in  the  student's  mind. 

For  example.  Item  28  on  the  application  blank  requests 
the  prospective  student  to  list  his  "major  school,  church  and 
community  activities"  in  his  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior 
years  by  the  following  categories:  "academic  honors,  student 
body  elective  offices,  class  elective  offices,  appointive  offices, 
publications,  athletic  activities  (varsity  and  other),  athletic 
honors,  dramatics,  debate,  music,  art,  other  school  clubs, 
church  activities,  community  activities,  and  other  (hobbies, 
etc.)."  Student  opinion  as  sampled  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  the  Undergraduate  Colleges  reveals  that  Item  28  above 
leads  high-school  students  to  believe  that  they  will  be  admitted 
to  Duke  only  if  they  present  an  array  of  extra-curricular 
activities,  and  that  perhaps  at  Duke  itself  extra-curricular 
activities  receive  more  emphasis  and  take  precedence  over 
academic  concerns.  Clearly,  this  is  not  the  impression  the 
University  wishes  to  create. 


Moreover,  the  University  should  encourage,  and  as  soon 
as  possible  require,  all  candidates  for  admission  to  take  three 
College  Board  Achievement  Tests,  namely  English,  mathe- 
matics, and  a  foreign  language.  It  should  admit  only  those  who 
prove  themselves  able  to  handle  Mathematics  11  or  (eventu- 
ally) Mathematics  21,  22,  and  who  have  benefited  from  two 
good  years  of  foreign  language  in  high  school.  Such  a  require- 
ment would  supply  a  broader  basis  for  decisions  respecting 
admission,  force  students  to  secure  fundamental  grounding  in 
these  tool  subjects,  stimulate  high  schools  to  raise  their  levels 
of  performance  in  these  areas,  and  supply  freshman  advisers 
and  deans  with  more  reliable  data  for  the  sectioning  of  fresh- 
men according  to  knowledge  and  ability  in  language  and 
mathematics  courses. 

Furthermore,  the  building  among  alumni  of  a  positive 
image  of  Duke  as  a  quality  institution  whose  excellence  of 
instruction  can  be  maintained  only  with  excellent  students 
will  become  increasingly  important.  The  aspirations  and  the 
ideals  of  Duke  need  to  be  explained  and  understood  so  that 
this  institution's  alumni  may  be  organized  (as  at  Yale,  Wes- 
leyan,  and  elsewhere)  to  help  interest  good  students  in  apply- 
ing and  to  interview  them  after  they  apply. 

It  is,  of  course,  no  service  to  any  student  to  encourage  him 
to  attend  a  college  for  which  he  is  not  fitted.  Duke,  like  other 
schools,  is  not  good  for  all  students  who  may  wish  to  make 
application;  and  consequently  wise  and  well-articulated  admis- 
sions policies  are  needed  to  help  prevent  personal  frustration 
among  students,  waste  of  family  resources,  and  loss  of  money 
and  effort  to  the  University,  whose  resources  should  not  be 
dissipated  upon  students  who  can  not  meet  the  demands  made 
upon  them. 

As  the  proportion  of  students  with  lower  potential  is 
decreased,  the  selection  of  excellent  individuals  from  among 
the  very  good  will  require  the  finest  discrimination.  The 
Admissions  Newsletter  for  January,  1960,  observes,  "As  the 
number  of  applicants  continues  to  increase  each  year  and  the 
size  of  the  entering  classes  remains  relatively  constant,  selec- 
tivity will  continue  to  raise  quality  and  make  decisions  more 
difficult  and  challenging."  Last  September  (1959),  for  the  first 
time,  the  West  Campus  had  a  significant  waiting  list  of  appli- 
cants whom  Admissions  wished  to  admit  but  was  unable  to 
do  so  for  lack  of  room.  This  situation  has  existed  for  many 
years  on  the  East  Campus.  If  a  surplus  of  applicants  all  have 
intelligence,  character,  and  determination,  who  then  are  the 
best  candidates?  What  is  best?  Is  it  the  specially  gifted  in  one 
line  or  the  intelligent  well-rounded  individual,  jack-of-all- 
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trades  and  master-of-none?  Should  high  marks  be  given  to 
social  adaptability?  Does  a  candidate  have  to  be  "socially 
adjusted"  before  he  arrives,  or  if  he  is  bright  can  he  be 
admitted  (as  at  Oberlin)  and  be  expected  to  attain  social 
adjustment  here?  What  kinds  of  excellent  people  should  be 
admitted  to  Duke?  Has  the  University  provided  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Admissions  Staff  any  stated  philosophy  on  this 
question?  If  members  of  the  faculty  and  administration  are  not 
imbued  with  common  goals  they  cannot  decide  what  types  of 
candidates  they  wish  to  admit,  determine  what  expectations 
to  arouse  in  the  promotional  material,  encourage  in  the  alumni 
a  profound  loyalty  to  Duke  as  an  educational  institution,  or 
even  formulate  a  meaningful  curriculum. 

Formulating  criteria  for  the  selection  of  the  most  promis- 
ing individuals  from  a  group  of  applicants  all  of  whom  present 
excellent  records  will  require  that  members  of  the  Admissions 
Staff,  the  rest  of  the  Administration,  and  the  Faculty  educate 
each  other  by  participating  in  the  actual  process  of  making 
admissions  decisions.  There  is  a  danger  that  the  Directors  of 
Admissions,  who  perforce  formulate  policy  when  they  choose 
the  candidates  to  be  admitted,  may  remain  static  in  their 
views  of  what  Duke  wants  and  needs  while  Duke  itself  and 
the  education  it  offers  are  both  changing.  The  Directors  must 
be  continuously  educated  by  representatives  of  the  Faculty 
and  Administration  on  this  issue,  and  must,  at  the  same  time, 
educate  the  Faculty  on  admissions  problems. 

For  these  reasons,  the  number  of  Faculty  members  on  the 
Woman's  Admissions  Committee  should  be  increased  from 
three  to  five  and  be  appointed  by  the  President  or  the  Vice- 
President  in  the  Division  of  Education  after  consulting  with 
the  Associate  Registrar,  the  Director  of  Admissions  of  the 
Woman's  College,  and  the  Dean  of  Undergraduate  Studies. 
Such  a  committee  has  already  been  appointed  on  West 
Campus.  The  Faculty  members  on  each  committee  would  read 
many  of  the  applications  and  share  in  all  the  final  admission 
decisions.  Additional  Faculty  members  might  also  be  placed 
on  the  Scholarship  Committee  to  participate  in  a  discussion 
of  what  types  of  candidates  should  be  granted  awards.  In  any 
event,  there  should  be  serious  consideration  of  the  results  that 
could  be  achieved  if,  at  the  policy  level,  the  University 
operated  with  a  single  combined  committee  on  Admissions 
and  Scholarships. 

In  summary,  the  question  is  how  to  secure  the  best  pos- 
sible undergraduates  for  Duke  University.  Answers  to  this 
question  appear  to  involve:  (1)  developing  an  educational 
program  and  atmosphere  of  excellence;  (2)  composing  attrac- 
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tive,  promotional  materials  that  will  both  win  potential  appli- 
cants and  educate  them  in  the  true  purposes  of  this  University; 
(3)  requiring  Achievement  Tests  in  English,  mathematics, 
and  a  foreign  language,  and  insisting  on  a  competent  level 
of  accomplishment  for  admission;  (4)  fostering  the  Early 
Decision  Plan;  (5)  continuing  the  loan  and  scholarship  pro- 
grams for  good  and  excellent  students;  (6)  continuing  statis- 
tical studies  that  will  test  the  validity  of  the  admissions  indices 
and  measure  the  influence  of  admissions  compromises;  (7) 
building  among  the  alumni  a  positive  image  of  Duke  as  an 
institution  of  quality  whose  excellence  of  instruction  can  be 
maintained  only  with  excellent  students;  (8)  initiating  among 
members  of  the  Faculty,  the  Administration,  and  the  Admis- 
sions Staff,  a  discussion  concerning  what  is  the  best  candidate 
for  admission  and  award;  (9)  strengthening  in  the  way  indi- 
cated the  structure  of  the  Scholarship  Committee  and  the 
Admissions  Committee  of  the  Woman's  College,  and  (10) 
examining  critically  the  strength  that  would  be  achieved 
through  a  single,  combined  Undergraduate  Admissions  and 
Scholarship  Committee. 

E.  The  Wesi  Campus  Dormitory  Situation 

The  relationship  of  student  living  conditions  to  the  crea- 
tion of  a  constructive,  intellectual,  and  social  atmosphere  on 
the  campus  has  been  given  intensive  study  during  the  past 
year  by  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Undergraduate  Colleges.  In 
this  work,  the  Subcommittee  has  had  the  active  cooperation  of 
the  Director  of  the  Department  of  Operations  and  Mainten- 
ance. A  preliminary  report  has  been  submitted  to  the  Univer- 
sity Planning  Committee,  but  the  studies  in  this  area  have  not 
as  yet  been  carried  to  the  point  where  recommendations  can 
be  made. 

F.  Exira-Curricular  Activities 

The  place  of  extra-curricular  activities  in  the  experience 
of  students  at  Duke  University  is  also  a  subject  of  study  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  the  Undergraduate  Colleges.  Reports  on 
this  area  are  in  preparation. 
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PART  III 


Reports  Beoring  on  Other  Areas  of  Planning 

A.  The  Subcommittees:  Their  Investigations  and  Reports 

Analysis  of  the  University's  present  status,  and  the  formu- 
lation of  proposals  for  achieving  its  future  status  are  among 
the  primary  responsibilities  of  long-range  planning.  Much  of 
the  spade  work  of  this  analysis  leading  to  recommendations 
has  been  and  is  being  done  by  the  fourteen  Subcommittees 
appointed  or  authorized  by  the  Planning  Committee  during 
the  past  two  years  of  its  activity.^ 

The  activation  of  these  Subcommittees  was  designed  to 
insure  comprehensive  coverage  of  the  University's  academic 
activities,  to  encourage  cooperative  programs,  where  proper, 
among  closely  related  areas,  and  to  evaluate  the  need  for  new 
enterprises.  The  procedure  has  been  to  appoint  a  subcommit- 
tee with  a  specific  assignment  where  there  was  unmistakable 
need  for  it. 

The  tasks  of  the  several  Subcommittees  have  varied 
widely  both  in  size  and  in  kind.  While  one  committee  was 
requested  to  report  in  detail  on  all  aspects  of  the  Undergradu- 
ate Colleges,  others  have  undertaken  much  smaller  assign- 

1.  The  Personnel  of  these  Subcommittees  is  listed  on  pp.  74-77  of  this  Report. 
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ments  such  as  determining  the  need  and  the  cost  of  a  proposed 
institute,  or  the  most  desirable  method  of  integrating,  where 
desirable,  a  number  of  highly  specialized  fields.  Other  com- 
mittees are  seeking  the  most  appropriate  relationships  among 
closely  allied  disciplines,  such  as  the  social  sciences  and  his- 
tory. Regardless  of  the  nature  or  size  of  the  assignment,  each 
Subcommittee  has  brought  responsibility  and  devotion  to  its 
task  and  has  given  unstintingly  of  its  time  and  energy. 

The  first  reports  coming  from  Subcommittees  are  now  at 
various  stages  of  completion.  Many  of  those  already  completed 
have  been  considered  by  the  central  Planning  Committee,  and 
referred  with  recommendations  to  the  appropriate  bodies  of 
the  Faculty  or  the  Administration.  One  example  is  the  Report 
on  the  Curriculum,  which  appears  in  preceding  pages  of  this 
document. 

The  Planning  Committee,  of  course,  is  not  yet  prepared  to 
make  recommendations  on  all  areas  in  which  the  Subcommit- 
tees are  working,  but  it  wishes  to  record  in  a  general  way 
some  basic  lines  of  thought  reported  to  it  by  the  Subcommit- 
tees. 

1.  The  Subcommittee  on  the  Humanities.  The  area  of  the 
Humanities  is  exceedingly  broad  and  ''no  university  is 
esteemed  great  whose  division  of  Humanities  is  not  so 
esteemed."  The  section  of  the  academic  structure  comprising 
the  Humanities  differs  in  significant  ways  from  other  sections 
and  there  is  danger  that  these  differences  may  be  overlooked 
or  misunderstood  in  planning  for  the  Humanities  and  in  assess- 
ing their  contribution  to  the  total  achievement  of  the  Univer- 
sity. By  way  of  illustration,  three  ideas  may  be  mentioned. 

(a)  The  Humanities  being  of  such  a  nature  as  to  suggest 
timelessness  rather  than  timeliness  are  in  danger  of  being 
slighted  in  a  society  hastening  to  solve  immediate  and  demand- 
ing problems. 

(b)  The  Humanities  are  not  likely  to  be  spectacular,  or 
to  furnish  materials  which  seem  appropriate  to  publicize  the 
excellence  of  the  University. 

(c)  The  products  of  the  departments  of  the  Humanities, 
whether  these  be  trained  students  or  the  research  of  the 
Faculty,  are  less  "marketable"  than  the  corresponding  prod- 
ucts of  the  professional  schools  and  of  programs  directed  to 
the  training  of  technicians. 

It  would  be  most  unfortunate  if  these  differences  were  to 
encourage  faculty  groups  in  the  Humanities  to  accept  a 
second-place  station  in  the  University. 

2.  Subcommittee  on  an  Institute  for  Contemporary  Liter- 
ature. The  entire  area  of  the  Humanities  would  be  enriched  in 
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a  unique  way  at  Duke  University  by  the  creation  of  an  Insti- 
tute of  Contemporary  Literature.  The  heart  of  this  proposed 
program  would  be  an  author-in-residence  program  each  semes- 
ter, the  visitor  being  selected  from  young  American,  British, 
and  Continental  writers  who  have  shown  originality  and  crea- 
tive capacity.  Their  major  responsibility  would  be  the  reading 
and  discussing  of  their  own  published  or  unpublished  work 
along  with  occasional  participation  in  a  course  in  contemporary 
literature. 

3.  Subcommittee  on  the  Social  Sciences.  Significant 
advances  in  the  caliber  of  the  work  in  teaching  and  research 
in  the  Social  Sciences  may  be  attained  if  relatively  minor 
improvements  in  organization  are  introduced.  Severe  com- 
partmentalization,  prevalent  in  most  American  universities, 
has  not  worked  to  the  advantage  of  effective  teaching  in  the 
Social  Sciences.  The  more  recent  efforts  at  some  universities 
to  overcome  these  organizational  handicaps  by  means  of  a 
divisional  organization  has  not  achieved  appreciable  improve- 
ment in  the  coordination  of  member  departments  or  in  the 
promotion  of  scholarly  cooperation  among  them.  The  achieve- 
ment of  greater  cooperation  and  coordination  is  more  likely  to 
be  secured  through  an  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  the 
Social  Sciences.  One  of  the  important  tasks  of  this  Committee 
would  be  to  review  from  time  to  time  the  division  of  functions 
and  areas  of  responsibility  among  the  various  Social  Sciences. 
The  purpose  of  this  review  would  be  to  keep  these  functions 
and  responsibilities  in  close  accord  with  the  ever-changing  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  Social  Sciences. 

In  the  teaching  of  statistics,  the  Subcommittee  believes 
there  is  need  for  a  committee  representing  all  segments  of  the 
University  having  a  stake  in  statistical  operations  to  study  the 
problem  from  the  standpoint  of  total  University  needs  in  this 
area. 

4.  Subcommittee  on  Science  and  Mathematics.  Duke  Uni- 
versity has  had  no  highly  formalized  programs  of  interdepart- 
mental work,  though  there  is  reasonably  effective  cooperation 
between  departments  in  the  m.atter  of  course  work  for  gradu- 
ate students  outside  their  major  department.  Moreover,  there 
are  no  serious  barriers  imposed  by  the  Graduate  School  to 
such  interdepartmental  programs.  In  many  other  universities, 
a  wide  variety  of  interdepartmental  programs  has  been 
attempted.  Some  have  been  quite  successful,  others  have 
failed.  Interdepartmental  programs  that  could  be  introduced 
at  Duke  to  the  advantage  of  graduate  students  are  recom- 
mended for:   (a)  biophysics,  (b)  microbiology,  and  (c)  bio- 
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logical  psychology.  As  a  closely  related  matter,  this  Subcom- 
mittee suggests  that  consideration  be  given  to  the  more  exten- 
sive development  of  interdepartmental  seminars  of  interest  to 
the  staffs  and  the  graduate  students  of  several  departments. 

5.  Subcommittee  on  Planning  for  the  Duke  Press.  The 
Duke  University  Press,  since  its  beginning,  has  published  to 
date  approximately  300  books  and  monographs  and  is  publish- 
ing currently  7  quarterly  journals.  Its  needs  for  enlarged 
operating  space  have  become  increasingly  pressing.  While  the 
policy  of  the  Press — to  publish  manuscripts  submitted  by  the 
Faculty  that  meet  specified  requirements,  and  also  such  other 
acceptable  manuscripts  for  which  time,  funds,  and  facilities 
are  available — will  probably  remain  unchanged,  the  likelihood 
is  that  during  the  next  five  years  there  will  be  a  significant 
increase  in  the  number  of  publishable  manuscripts  submitted. 
The  need  for  increased  funds  is  therefore  apparent.  It  should 
be  noted  further  that  most  of  the  oldest  and  largest  university 
presses  have,  in  the  main,  continued  to  abide  by  their  original 
policies — to  publish  scholarly  research.  Many  younger  and 
smaller  presses  have  dipped  more  and  more  into  what  was 
once  considered  the  domain  of  the  commercial  publisher  by 
issuing  novels,  poetry,  and  paperback  reprints.  It  is  the  belief 
of  the  Duke  Press  that  it  can  publish  more  studies  of  scholarly 
value,  at  less  cost  to  all  concerned,  if  it  avoids  such  side  paths. 

6.  Subcommittee  on  Matters  Related  to  the  Graduate 
School.  In  its  preliminary  report  on  this  wide  area,  the  Sub- 
committee is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  entire  Graduate 
Faculty  is  too  large  a  body  for  effective  deliberation,  and  that 
a  considerable  number  of  its  members  have  primary  interests 
and  responsibilities  that  lie  outside  the  graduate  field.  The 
Subcommittee  found  serious  cause  for  concern  in  the  fact 
many  departments  in  recent  years  have  lost  most  of  the  top 
candidates  for  admission  to  whom  they  offered  awards.  This 
circumstance  emphasizes  the  widely-held  opinion  that  Duke 
needs  to  do  more  than  it  is  now  doing  to  recruit  superior 
graduate  students.  The  matter  cannot  be  handled  effectively 
merely  by  leaving  it  to  the  Dean  and  his  staff.  Individual 
instructors  will  need  to  concern  themselves  with  the  problem. 
It  is  suggested  further  that  closer  attention  be  given  to  main- 
taining relations  with  appropriate  professional  associations, 
that  there  be  more  and  larger  graduate  stipends,  and  that 
travelling  fellowships  be  provided.  The  University's  machinery 
for  placing  graduate  students  in  first-rate  institutions  can,  it 
is  felt,  be  greatly  improved.  The  pattern  of  normal  teaching 
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loads  should  be  revised.  Finally,  the  need  for  graduate  student 
housing  is  pressing.^ 

7.  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Student  Programs.  Here 
attention  is  called  to  the  increasing  number  of  foreign  students 
enrolled  in  American  universities:  34,232  in  1954-1955,  47,245 
in  1958-1959;  and  to  the  increasing  number  in  all  the  Colleges 
and  the  Professional  Schools  of  Duke  University:  91  in  1954- 
1955,  103  in  1955-1956,  100  in  1956-1957,  122  in  1957-1958,  and 
143  in  1958-1959.  The  conclusion  is  that  Duke,  like  other  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning,  will  need  increasingly  to  bear  in 
mind  problems  presented  by  this  growth.  During  the  past  year 
Duke's  foreign  students  cam.e  from  34  countries,  the  largest 
number  from  a  single  country  being  14  from  Canada.  The 
great  majority  of  foreign  students  are  enrolled  at  the  graduate 
level.  The  Subcommittee  believes  that  there  would  be  mutual 
benefit  in  a  limited  further  increase  in  foreign  student  enroll- 
ment especially  from  Western  Europe,  that  fellowships  for 
foreign  students  are  needed,  that  there  should  be  a  faculty- 
administrative  committee  on  foreign  students,  that  the 
recently  established  course  in  English  for  Foreign  Students 
requires  modifications,  and  that  the  present  statements  in  the 
several  Bulletins  should  be  expanded  to  give  a  more  precise 
definition  of  policy  with  regard  to  the  award  of  fellowships 
and  related  matters.  Finally,  the  Subcommittee  feels  that 
further  study  should  be  given  to  the  interdepartmental  pro- 
gram entitled,  American  Civilization  for  Foreign  Students, 
which  was  discussed  and  approved  by  the  Graduate  Council 
in  1946. 

8.  Subcommittee  on  a  University  Arts  Center.  During  1958 
a  faculty  committee  representing  the  Duke  University  Arts 
Council  made  certain  observations  and  recommendations  to 
the  University  Planning  Committee  as  follows:  (a)  that  the 
facilities  provided  by  Duke  University  for  the  creative  and 
performing  arts  and  for  the  art  historian,  architect  and  archae- 
ologist, are  embarrassingly  inferior  to  those  provided  by  other 
institutions,  and  (2)  that  an  arts  center,  carefully  planned  by 
an  architect  and  engineers  experienced  in  this  particular  kind 
of  project,  is  necessary  not  only  to  provide  the  teaching 
facilities  for  an  important  department  of  the  University  but 
also  to  provide  the  cultural  facilities  that  any  visitor  from 
home  or  abroad  would  expect  to  find  in  a  great  university. 

In  February,  1959,  the  University  Planning  Committee 
appointed  a  subcommittee  of  seven  faculty  members  from  five 
different  academic  departments  to  make  a  preliminary  investi- 

2.  This  Subcommittee  is  preparing  a  major  report  for  future  consideration. 
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gation  of  general  plans  and  technical  facilities  at  other  univer- 
sities having  adequate  art  centers,  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions on  preliminary  planning  and  procedural  steps  applicable 
in  the  situation  at  Duke  University. 

In  the  First  Progress  Report  (June  1959)  the  University 
Planning  Committee  included  the  following  recommendations 
in  its  projection  on  space  needs: 

Aesthetics,  Art,  and  Music.  The  present  quarters  (Asbury) 
are  completely  outmoded  and  unsuitable  for  the  work  of 
this  department  and,  therefore,  new  teaching  facilities 
should  be  provided  through  new  construction.  This  con- 
struction should  be  planned  as  the  first  part  of  a  possible 
future  arts  center.  Estimated  cost  $500,000. 

An  Arts  Center.  In  connection  with  the  teaching  facilities  for 
Aesthetics,  Art,  and  Music  (see  above),  there  is  need  for 
an  arts  center  iDuilding,  serving  not  only  the  departments 
and  their  students  who  are  immediately  concerned  but 
also  the  University  as  a  whole  and  the  commimity.  Such 
a  center  can  be  a  most  effective  instrument  in  the  Uni- 
versity's effort  to  meet  its  obligations  in  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  Arts.  Estimated  cost,  $2,600,000. 

Since  February  1959,  the  Subcommittee  on  a  University 
Arts  Center  has  conducted  a  systematic  study  of  those  univer- 
sity arts  centers  which  it  was  felt  were  most  likely  to  provide 
constructive  suggestions  for  the  future  development  of  such 
activities  at  Duke  University  in  art,  art  history,  architecture, 
music,  and  drama.  In  the  early  phases  of  its  work,  it  brought 
to  the  campus  as  consultant,  Albert  Christ-Janer,  Dean  of  the 
Art  School,  Pratt  Institute,  to  survey  Duke's  needs  and  to 
suggest  procedural  steps.  Through  correspondence  with  a  large 
number  of  universities,  the  Subcommittee  has  gathered  a  con- 
siderable store  of  data  on  the  experience  of  these  institutions. 
Various  members  of  the  Subcommittee  have  visited  the  arts 
centers  at  the  University  of  Kentucky  and  the  University  of 
Arkansas,  whose  facilities  have  a  special  bearing  on  the  situa- 
tion at  Duke.  From  these  and  other  sources,  the  Subcommittee 
prepared  a  report  which  was  submitted  to  the  University 
Planning  Committee  on  December  15,  1959.  Among  other 
things,  this  report  recommends:  that  an  arts  center  can  be 
planned  to  house  effectively  art,  art  history,  music,  and  theater, 
and  that  while  other  university  art  centers  offer  valuable  sug- 
gestions none  is  likely  to  serve  adequately  as  a  model  for  Duke 
University.  In  the  view  of  this  Subcommittee,  an  adequate  arts 
center  is  not  a  luxury,  but  an  integral  and  essential  part  of 
the  University's  educational  program,  its  public  relations,  and 
its  overall  contribution  to  the  cultural  life  of  the  community. 

9.  Subcommittee  in  the  Areas  of  Religion.  The  initial 
studies  of  this  Subcommittee  have  been  concerned  with  the 
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development  of  a  more  adequate  organizational  structure  for 
conducting  graduate  studies  in  religion.  The  recommendations 
of  the  Committee  have  already  been  implemented  by  the  Edu- 
cational Administration,  and  their  specific  nature  is  described 
on  page  83  of  this  Report.  In  presenting  its  proposals  this 
Subcommittee  prepared  a  brief  yet  specific  summary  of  the 
graduate  program  and  the  graduate  degrees  granted  1939-1959. 
Studies  in  other  areas  of  religion  assigned  to  this  Subcommit- 
tee are  to  be  made  during  1960-1961. 

B.  The  Deparimenial  Self-Surveys 

In  the  autumn  of  1958  each  of  the  colleges,  departments, 
and  the  non-academic  divisions  of  the  University  was 
requested  to  develop  through  a  self-survey  an  initial  statement 
or  report  to  the  Committee  analyzing  and  evaluating  its  pres- 
ent position  and  operations,  setting  forth  its  concept  of  its 
functions,  the  relative  efficiency  with  which  these  are  now 
being  performed,  and  the  handicaps  to  improved  performance, 
together  with  suggestions  on  the  lines  which  future  develop- 
ment should  take.  It  was  emphasized  that  these  reports  were 
to  be  regarded  as  initial  statements,  that  the  process  of 
re-thinking  a  department's  role  and  its  philosophy  should  be  a 
continuing  one,  and  that  further  supplementary  reports  would 
be  anticipated  and  welcomed. 

As  a  result  of  this  request,  the  Planning  Committee  has 
received  and  reviewed  more  than  50  reports  from  these  depart- 
mental and  college  divisions  including:  30  from  academic 
departments  and  the  libraries,  8  from  the  professional  schools 
and  12  from  non-academic  departments  of  the  University.  A 
considerable  number  of  departments  have  also  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  to  profit  through  the  services  of 
outside  consultants.  Reports  from  outside  consultants  already 
number  20.  Extensive  use  is  being  made  of  these  outside 
reports  both  by  the  departments  and  by  the  University  Plan- 
ning Committee.  Some  departments,  indeed,  have  revised  and 
amplified  their  initial  reports  in  the  light  of  suggestions  made 
by  the  consultants. 

1.  Classification  of  D  ep  artmental  Selj-Surveys,  The 
departmental  self-surveys  may  be  classified  as  a  matter  of 
convenience  into  seven  groupings  which  have  been  traditional 
at  Duke  University:  (a)  the  Humanities,  (b)  Social  Science 
and  History,  (c)  Mathematics,  Psychology,  and  Natural  Sci- 
ence, (d)  Military  Science,  (e)  the  Professional  Schools,  (f) 
the  University  libraries,  and  (g)  non-academic  divisions  and 
departments. 
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Within  the  scope  of  this  Second  Progress  Report  it  is  not 
possible,  or  even  desirable  at  this  time,  to  discuss  in  detail  each 
departmental  survey.  They  are  initial  statements  to  which 
many  of  the  departments  are  giving,  and  are  requested  to  give, 
further  thought.  Moreover,  some  departmental  recommenda- 
tions will  require  additional  analysis  in  the  light  of  subcom- 
mittee reports  already  made,  reports  yet  to  come  from  the 
Graduate  School,  and  those  bearing  on  interdepartmental 
courses  and  programs.  While  the  University  Planning  Com- 
mittee has  reviewed  with  care  all  reports  received,  it  is  not 
yet  ready  to  make  specific  long-term  recommendations  for  all 
departments. 

The  foregoing  does  not  mean  that  action  toward  imple- 
menting immediate  departmental  needs  is  to  be  delayed.  The 
Planning  Committee  has  noted  that  there  are  many  proposals 
in  the  departmental  reports  which,  although  included  quite 
properly  in  the  initial  statement,  belong  to  the  area  of  current 
operations  rather  than  to  the  area  of  long-range  planning. 
Such  proposals,  it  is  suggested,  should  be  brought  by  the 
departments  directly  to  the  attention  of  the  proper  dean  or 
other  administrative  officer. 

2.  Common  Denominators  in  Departmental  Aims  and 
Needs.  In  attempting  to  evaluate  their  present  position  and  to 
present  their  immediate  pressing  needs,  the  academic  depart- 
ments, while  revealing  a  wide  variety  of  requirements,  are  in 
general  agreement  on  a  number  of  matters  which  are  listed 
here  not  as  recommendations  but  as  a  record  of  common 
denominators  emerging  from  the  self-survey. 

(a)  The  Teaching  Load.  It  is  held  that,  in  an  institution 
which  has  stressed  and  which  will  continue  to  stress  the  role  of 
excellence  in  teaching,  there  should  be  frequent  reviewing  of 
the  teaching  load  which,  it  is  felt,  is  too  heavy  at  the  present 
time  in  some  areas  to  give  the  University  a  competitive  posi- 
tion. 

(b)  Tivne  for  Research.  The  great  majority  of  the  depart- 
mental reports  refer  to  the  need  for  more  time  for  research. 
Research,  writing,  and  publication,  along  with  teaching,  are 
regarded  by  most  departments  as  primary  and  inseparable 
responsibilities. 

(c)  The  Curriculum.  There  has  been  widespread  consid- 
eration of  the  curriculum,  its  content,  and  the  means  by  which 
departments  may  serve  best  the  needs  of  their  own  majors 
while  at  the  same  time  making  more  effective  contributions  to 
the  University's  program  in  general  and  to  liberal  education. 
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(d)  The  Distribution  Pattern  in  Student  Capabilities.  The 
academic  departments  recognize  that  while  the  mean  rating 
of  student  capabilities  is  relatively  good,  the  extremes  from 
low  to  high  continue  to  be  widely  separated.  As  a  consequence, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  pitch  some  courses  at  a  lower  level  than 
is  desirable,  which  practice,  in  turn,  may  result  in  failure  to 
induce  many  students  to  achieve  their  potential. 

(e)  Office  and  Other  Space.  Departmental  reports  in  gen- 
eral dwell  on  the  need  for  more  adequate  and  modern  facili- 
ties for  teaching,  scholarship,  and  research,  including  more  and 
better  classroom  and  office  space,  additions  to  and  moderniza- 
tion of  the  library,  additions  to  laboratories,  and  the  provision 
of  better  student  housing,  and  facilities  of  a  general  type,  such 
as  a  university  community  center. 

3.  The  Function  and  the  Value  of  the  Self-Survey.  The 
initial  departmental  reports,  together  with  revisions  and  sup- 
plements, form  an  impressive  and  an  indispensable  source  for 
the  future  of  long-range  planning  at  Duke  University.  This 
statement  deserves  emphasis  because  no  previous  survey  of 
this  kind  has  ever  been  made  at  Duke,  There  were  few  pat- 
terns or  precedents  to  lead  or  mislead  the  departments  in 
making  this  first  attempted  projection  for  the  ten  years  ahead. 
In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  reports  reveal  a  departmental  will- 
ingness and  enthusiasm  for  the  critical  role  of  self-examination. 
It  is  clear  that  departments  have  devoted  time  and  energy  to 
the  task  and  that  there  has  been  a  disposition  in  many  quarters 
to  be  resourceful  and  imaginative.  While  the  reports  manifest 
in  general  a  jealous  regard  for  the  claims  of  their  own  par- 
ticular field  of  interest,  they  also  show  an  awareness  of  the 
essential  unity  of  knowledge  and  of  the  need  for  carefully 
planned  programs  that  cross  disciplinary  lines.  Indeed,  the 
departmental  reports  form  one  of  the  major  sources  from 
which  recommendations  can  be  made.  The  Planning  Commit- 
tee requests  all  departments  to  continue  the  self-survey 
through  supplementary  reports,  whether  general  or  specific. 
The  Planning  Committee  has  found  particular  value  in  those 
reports  which,  in  addition  to  setting  forth  details  of  a  specific 
proposal,  have  been  at  pains  to  relate  the  proposal  to  a  well- 
developed  statement  of  the  major  goals  toward  which  in  the 
next  ten  years  the  department  hopes  to  move. 

C.  The  Scope  of  the  Self-Survey 

The  scope  of  the  self-survey  as  a  continuing  function  is 
university-wide.  From  the  inception  of  the  planning  activity, 
there  has  been  emphasis  on  the  need  not  only  for  depart- 
mental studies  that  present  majority  views  but  also  for  con- 
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sidered  minority  reports  and,  in  addition,  for  suggestions  from 
individual  members  of  the  Faculty  and  Staff.  The  Planning 
Committee  acknowledges  the  assistance  it  has  received 
through  many  of  these  letters  from  individuals. 

As  indicated,  the  Planning  Committee  is  not  prepared  at 
this  time  to  make  specific  recommendations  in  all  areas,  but 
it  believes  that  some  idea  of  the  wide  scope  and  thoroughness 
of  the  self-survey,  now  in  process,  may  be  conveyed  by  the 
following  listing  of  initial  departmental  statements  received 
and  reviewed. 

Initial  Statements  have  been  submitted  by: 

1.  Academic  Departments 

Aesthetics,  Art,  and  Music 

Air  Science 

Botany 

Chemistry 

Economics  and  Business  Administration 

Education 

English 

Geology 

Germanic  Languages  and  Literature 
Greek 

Health  and  Physical  Education 

Trinity  College 

The  Woman^s  College 
History 

Latin  and  Roman  Studies 
Mathematics 
Naval  Science 
Philosophy  ^ 
Physics 

Political  Science 
Psychology 

Religion  C 
Romance  Languages 
Sociology  and  Anthropology 
Zoology 

The  Woman^s  College,  Report  by  the  Dean 
The  Marine  Laboratory 
The  Summer  Session 

2.  The  Professional  Schools 

College  of  Engineering 
Civil  Engineering 
Electrical  Engineering 
Mechanical  Engineering 
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The  School  of  Forestry 
The  Law  School 
The  Medical  School 

Basic  Medical  Sciences:  Anatomy,  Physiology 

and  Pharmacology 

Interim  Report  from  the  Planning  Committee 
for  the  Duke  University  Medical  Center 

The  Divinity  School 

3.  The  University  Libraries 

4.  Administrative  and  Non-Academic  Departments 

Accounting  Division 
Alumni  Affairs 

Bureau  of  Public  Information 

Bureau  of  Testing  and  Guidance 

Chaplain  to  the  University  and  the  Director  of 

Religious  Life 
Department  of  Choral  Activities 
The  Duke  University  Stores 
The  Duke  University  Dining  Halls 
The  IBM  Department 
Office  of  the  Registrar 
Office  of  the  Secretary 
Office  of  the  Treasurer 
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PART  IV 


Planning  mf  Duke  Uniyersity:  Its  Authorization 
and  Implementation 

A.  The  Inception  of  Long-Range  Planning 

Long-range  planning  has  been  an  established  and  con- 
tinuing activity  at  many  leading  American  universities,  par- 
ticularly private  institutions,  since  the  close  of  World  War  IL 
Today,  these  institutions  regard  the  planning  activity  as  indis- 
pensable. Interest  in  it  has  been  growing  at  Duke  for  some 
years.  It  has  long  been  a  subject  of  informal  discussion  among 
many  members  of  the  Duke  Faculty.  The  University  Council, 
an  advisory  body,  partly  elected  by  the  Faculty,  partly 
appointed  by  the  President,  established  its  own  standing  com- 
mittee on  long-range  planning  in  the  spring  of  1958.  This  com- 
mittee reviewed  and  endorsed  shortly  thereafter  a  statement 
of  procedure  for  long-range  planning  submitted  to  it  by  the 
Vice-President  in  the  Division  of  Education.  Subsequently,  on 
May  30,  1958,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  approved  the  statement,  urged  its  immediate  activa- 
tion, and  provided  a  budget  for  its  implementation  during  the 
first  year  of  operation.  The  President  then  appointed  a  Uni- 
versity Committee  on  Long-Range  Planning,  the  personnel  of 
which  was  announced  on  September  22.  The  record  of  the 
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work  of  that  Committee  and  of  its  various  Subcommittees 
during  1958-1959  is  contained  in  the  First  Progress  Report, 
which  was  prepared  for  and  sent  to  the  Administrative  Com- 
mittee of  the  University,  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  the 
Faculty  in  May  and  June  1959.  The  Report  was  approved 
unanimously  in  principle  by  the  Administrative  Committee  of 
the  University,  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Trustees, 
and  by  the  full  Board  of  Trustees. 

In  the  concluding  section  of  the  First  Progress  Report  the 
University  Planning  Committee  recommended  among  other 
things: 

That  the  period  from  June  1,  1958  through  June  1,  1960 
be  regarded  as  a  first  intensive  phase  in  the  development  of 
the  planning  function  as  one  of  the  continuing  and  regular 
features  of  the  University's  operations. 

That  the  Committee  include  in  its  report  in  the  spring  of 
1960  recommendations  on  methods  to  be  followed  in  connec- 
tion with  planning  at  the  University  during  future  years. 

That  a  budget  be  provided  for  the  operations  of  the  Plan- 
ning Committee  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1959.  .  .  . 

These  recommendations  were  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  the  Committee  was  instructed  to  continue  its 
work.  With  two  exceptions,  its  personnel  remained  unchanged. 
Professor  R.  Taylor  Cole,  who  was  to  be  on  leave,  was  replaced 
by  Professor  Richard  L.  Predmore,  and  Dean  Kenneth  E. 
Penrod,  who  was  leaving  the  University,  was  replaced  by  Dr. 
Joseph  E.  Markee. 

B.  Recommendations  on  the  Future  of  Planning 

It  will  be  recalled  that  on  March  25,  1960,  the  University 
Committee  on  Long-Range  Planning  informed  the  President, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  the  University 
Faculty  that  it  was  in  "complete  and  total  disagreement  with 
the  action  taken  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  its  meeting  on 
March  23,  1960,  in  removing  Dr.  Paul  M.  Gross  as  a  member 
and  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Long-Range  Planning  Committee." 

Although  President  Edens  has  expressed  on  a  number  of 
occasions  his  concurrence  in  and  support  of  the  planning 
activity,  the  Committee  felt  that  it  had  no  other  course  than 
to  suspend  its  operations  as  soon  as  the  Second  Progress  Report 
was  completed  and  published,  until  such  time  as  it  receives 
from  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  from  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity, a  satisfactory  expression  of  their  approval  of  the  plan- 
ning operation  as  it  has  been  carried  on. 

In  the  event  that  such  clarification  is  received,  the  Plan- 
ning Committee  presents  the  following  as  its  recommendations 
on  the  Planning  operation: 
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1.  That  the  Planning  Committee  be  authorized  to  con- 
tinue its  activities,  including  those  of  its  various  subcommit- 
tees through  the  period  ending  June  1961,  and  that  in  order  to 
give  continuity  to  its  work,  its  present  membership  be  con- 
tinued. 

2.  That,  in  view  of  the  major  tasks  in  planning  that  still 
lie  ahead,  the  intensive  phase  of  the  planning  function  be 
extended  to  June,  1961.  As  examples  of  important  areas  to 
which  detailed  consideration  must  yet  be  given,  mention 
should  be  made  of:  The  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
the  College  of  Engineering,  the  University  Libraries,  the  Pro- 
fessional Schools,  and  many  other  areas  involving  decisions 
on  allocation  of  the  University's  resources. 

3.  That  a  budget  be  provided  for  the  operations  of  the 
Planning  Committee  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1960, 
including  part  of  the  salary  of  the  Executive  Secretary,  pro- 
vision for  travel,  payment  of  advisers  and  consultants,  secre- 
tarial work,  supplies,  and  the  cost  of  publishing  reports.  Based 
on  experience  of  the  current  year,  it  is  estimated  that  this 
budget  should  be  $20,000. 

C.  The  Mechanics  of  the  Planning  Activity 

1.  The  Personnel  of  the  Suhcovfimittees.  During  1959-1960, 
as  in  the  previous  year,  the  University  Planning  Committee 
could  not  have  fulfilled  its  function  without  continuing  assist- 
ance from  many  members  of  the  faculty  and  staff  of  the  Uni- 
versity. This  assistance  has  been  extensive,  and  it  has  been 
given  by  both  individuals  and  committees.  Early  in  the  first 
year  of  its  operation,  the  Planning  Committee  appointed  a 
number  of  these  subcommittees  to  investigate  and  to  report 
upon  particular  aspects  of  the  University's  activities.  These 
committees  have  continued  their  work  during  1959-1960,  and 
new  committees  have  been  added.  While  their  investigations 
and  reports  are  as  yet  incomplete,  they  are  providing  already 
indispensable  guidance  for  sound  policy  looking  to  the  future. 

These  subcommittees  and  their  personnel  for  1959-1960 
were  as  follows: 

Committee  on  the  Humanities 

Professor  Gifford  Davis  (First  Semester) 
Professor  Clifton  C.  Cherpack  (Second  Semester) 
Professor  Earl  Mueller 
Professor  Bernard  Peach 
Professor  Robert  S.  Rogers 

Professor  Arlin  Turner,  Chairman  (First  Semester) 
Professor  Lionel  Stevenson,  Chairman  (Second 
Semester) 
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Committee  on  an  Institute  for  Contemporary  Literature 
.    Professor  Thomas  H.  Cordle 
Professor  S.  K.  Heninger,  Jr. 
Professor  Herman  Salinger 
Professor  Lionel  Stevenson,  Chairman 

Committee  on  the  Social  Sciences 
Professor  Ralph  J.  D.  Braibanti 
Professor  I.  B.  Holley,  Jr. 
Professor  John  C.  McKinney 
Professor  J.  J.  Spengler,  Chairman 
Dean  Marcus  E.  Hobbs,  ex  ojficio 

Subcommittee  on  the  Teaching  of  Statistics"^ 
Professor  Jack  W.  Brehm 
Professor  C.  Alan  Boneau 
Professor  Charles  E.  Ferguson 
Professor  W.  Scott  Gehman 
Professor  Frank  A.  Hanna 
Professor  David  M.  Shaw 
Professor  Henry  Weitz 
Professor  Joel  Smith,  Chairman 

Committee  on  Science  and  Mathematics 
Professor  William  D.  Billings 
Professor  Francis  G.  Dressel 
Professor  Gregory  Kimble 
Professor  Harold  W.  Lewis 
Professor  Jacques  Poirier 
Professor  John  R.  Gregg,  Chairman 

Subcommittee  on  Matters  Related  to  Biophysics*"^ 
The  Committee  on  Science  and  Mathematics  was 
authorized  on  January  6,  1960  to  appoint  a  sub- 
committee to  study  means  of  developing  a  pro- 
gram in  the  area  of  Biophysics.  This  subcommittee 
includes: 

Professor  Walter  Gordy 
Professor  Montreat  Moses 
Professor  D.  J.  Fluke,  Chairman 

Committee  on  Research  Libraries**"^ 
Professor  William  B.  Hamilton 
Professor  B.  U.  Ratchford 
Dr.  Benjamin  E.  Powell,  Chairman 

♦The  Committee  on  the  Teaching  of  Statistics  reports  to  the  Committee  on 
tb*"  Social  Sciences. 

**The  Committee  on  Matters  Related  to  Biophysics  reports  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Mathematics. 

***The  Committee  on  Research  Libraries  reports  to  the  Duke  University 
Library  Council. 
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Committee  on  Planning  for  the  Duke  Press'^ 
Mr.  Ashbel  G.  Brice 
Mr.  A.  S.  Brower 
Professor  Clarence  Gohdes 
Professor  Calvin  B.  Hoover 
Professor  John  R.  Alden,  Chairman 

Committee  on  Matters  Related  to  the  Graduate  School** 

Professor  John  Gregg 

Professor  Harold  Lewis 

Professor  J.  J.  Spengler 

Professor  Arlin  Turner  (First  Semester) 

Professor  Lionel  Stevenson  (Second  Semester) 

Professor  John  Tate  Lanning,  Chairman 

Dean  Allan  M.  Cartter,  ex  officio 

Committee  on  the  Undergraduate  Colleges 
Professor  Lewis  E.  Anderson  > 
Professor  Frances  C.  Brown 
Professor  John  H.  Fisher 
Dean  Ellen  Huckabee 
Dean  Barney  L.  Jones 
Professor  Edward  K.  Kraybill 
Professor  Robert  S.  Rowe 
Professor  Harold  T.  Parker,  Chairman 
Dean  Charles  E.  Ward,  ex  officio 

Committee  on  a  University  Arts  Center 
Professor  Waldo  Beach 
Dean  R.  Florence  Brinkley 
Professor  Sidney  D.  Markman 
Professor  Julia  Mueller 
Professor  Ransom  R.  Patrick 
Professor  Kenneth  J.  Reardon 
Professor  Richard  L.  Watson,  Jr.,  Chairman 

Committee  on  Foreign  Student  Programs 
Professor  Francis  E.  Bowman 
Professor  John  M.  Fein 
Professor  Robert  S.  Smith 
Professor  Clarence  Gohdes,  Chairman 

Committee  in  the  Areas  of  Religion 
Professor  Waldo  Beach 
Dean  Robert  E.  Cushman 
Professor  Clyde  L.  Manschreck 

*The  Committee  on  Planning  for  the  Duke  Press  reports  to  the  Duke  Uni- 
versity Press  Committee. 

**The  Committee  on  Matters  Related  to  the  Graduate  School  reports  to 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Graduate  Faculty. 
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Professor  James  L.  Price,  Jr. 
Professor  H.  Shelton  Smith,  Chairman 

Committee  on  Linguistics 
This  Committee  was  authorized  as  of  December  2,  1959. 
Professor  Bronislas  Jezierski 
Professor  Richard  K.  Seymour 
Professor  John  H.  Fisher,  Chairman 
Professor  Richard  L.  Predmore,  ex  officio 

2.  Outside  Consultants.  Beginning  in  the  first  year  of  its 
work  (1958-1959),  the  Planning  Committee  encouraged  aca- 
demic departments,  colleges,  and  other  divisions  of  the  Uni- 
versity to  bring  outside  consultants  to  the  campus  to  appraise 
a  departmental  or  college  program  and  to  suggest  ways  of 
increasing  its  strength.  This  practice  is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  there  is  exceptional  value  in  seeing  ourselves  as  we 
are  seen  by  competent  outside  observers.  The  assumption  has 
proved  to  be  sound.  Outside  consultants  are  selected  by  the 
department  and  are  invited  by  the  department.  Before  visit- 
ing the  campus,  they  are  given  all  proper  and  pertinent  data 
concerning  the  area  they  are  to  review.  While  here  they  con- 
fer widely  with  all  the  personnel  involved,  and  they  report  in 
writing  to  the  departmental  chairman. 

Outside  consultants  who  have  visited  the  campus  during 
the  first  two  years  of  this  Committee's  work  include: 


Consultants  to  Academic  Departments 


Botany 


Ralph  E.  Cleland 
Professor  of  Botany  and  Chairman  of 
the  Department 
University  of  Indiana 


Chemistry 


Frank  Long 

Professor  of  Chemistry  and 
Chairman  of  the  Department 
Cornell  University 


Economics 


Lloyd  Reynolds 
Professor  of  Economics  and 
Chairman  of  the  Department 
Yale  University 


English 


Gordon  N.  Ray 


Vice-President  and  Provost 


University  of  Illinois 


Greek 


B.  L.  Ullman 
Kenan  Professor  of  Classical 
Languages  and  Literature 
University  of  North  Carolina 
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Health  and  Physical 
Education 
(Woman's  College) 


History- 
Latin 

Political  Science 
Psychology 
Romance  Languages 
Sociology 


Joy  Kistler 
Professor  of  Physical  Education  and 
Chairman  of  the  Department 
Louisiana  State  University 

Sidney  Painter 
Professor  of  History 
The  Johns  Hopkins  University 

B.  L.  Ullman 
Kenan  Professor  of  Classical 
Languages  and  Literature 
University  of  North  Carolina 

Arthur  Holcombe 
Eton  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Government 
Harvard  University 

Henry  W.  Riecken 
Head,  Office  of  the  Social  Sciences, 
National  Science  Foundation 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Lawrence  B.  Kiddle 
Professor  of  Spanish 
Department  of  Romance  Languages 
University  of  Michigan 

Henry  W.  Riecken 
Head,  Office  of  the  Social  Sciences, 
National  Science  Foundation 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Consultants  to  Professional  Schools 
Engineering  W.  Scott  Hill 


Manager — Engineering  Recruiting, 
General  Electric  Company, 
New  York 

J.  W.  Hall 

Manager  of  Southeastern  Region, 
Engineering-Recruiting,  General 
Electric  Company, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

H.  W.  Gouldthorpe 
Manager  of  Engineering,  Personnel 
Department  of  General  Electric 
Company,  New  York 

Carl  W.  Brogmann 
Director  of  the  Program  in  Science 
and  Engineering  for  the  Ford 
Foundation,  New  York 
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Consultants  to  Special  Committees 


Committee  on  a 
University  Arts 
Center 


Albert  Christ-Janer 
Dean  of  Art 
Pratt  Institute 


Committee  to  Explore 
Matters  Related  to 
the  Graduate  School 


Arthur  P.  Whitaker 
Professor  of  History- 
University  of  Pennsylvania 


Committee  on 
Linguistics 


Albert  H.  Marckwardt 
Director  of  Michigan  Linguistic 
Institute,  University  of  Michigan 


Non-Academic  Departments 


Heating  Plant 


J.  N.  Pease  Company- 
Engineers 

Charlotte,  North  Carolina 


D.  A  Summary  of  Some  Results  of  Ihe  Planning  Operation 

It  is  difficult  for  a  number  of  reasons  to  summarize  with 
preciseness  all  the  results  of  the  planning  activity  during  the 
first  two  years  of  its  operations.  Some  particularly  valuable 
results  are,  in  a  sense,  intangible.  They  are  qualities  of  morale 
and  spirit  that  are  strengthened  wherever  departments  are 
convinced  that  there  are  goals  to  be  achieved  and  that  a 
university-wide  planning  activity  creates  an  effective  atmos- 
phere and  agency  for  thorough  analysis  and  resulting  recom- 
mendations. In  many  areas,  too,  proposals  concerned  with  cur- 
rent operations  have  been  put  forward  by  departments  under 
the  stimulus  of  the  general  planning  operation.  These  indirect 
effects  of  regular  planning  need  to  be  kept  in  mind  when 
noting  the  more  tangible  and  direct  results  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing summary  which  presents  accomplishments  that  have 
been  initiated  or  formalized  on  a  regular  basis  by  the  planning 
operation. 

1.  The  Self 'Survey.  The  departmental  (academic  and 
non-academic)  and  college  self-survey  has  been  set  up  as  a 
regular  practice  and  as  a  continuing  operation.  Here  the  pur- 
pose is  to  encourage  all  departments  to  reappraise  periodically 
their  basic  role  and  function  and  to  bring  the  results  of  this 
rethinking  to  the  attention  of  the  University  Planning  Com- 
mittee. 
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2.  Outside  Consultants.  Early  in  its  work  the  Planning 
Committee  invited  departments  informally  to  consider  the 
services  of  outside  consultants  as  an  aid  in  a  department's 
self-survey.  As  a  result,  an  increasing  number  of  departments 
both  academic  and  non-academic  have  brought  consultants  to 
the  campus.  Their  reports  are  contributing  substantially  to  the 
work  of  appraisal  and  planning.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  Planning 
Committee  that  this  practice  should  be  continued  as  further 
need  arises. 

3.  Subcommittees.  The  appointment  by  the  Planning 
Committee  of  subcommittees  to  investigate  and  report  on  par- 
ticular areas  or  projects  has  created  an  effective  machinery  for 
analysis  of  a  great  variety  of  activities  which  are  or  may  be 
of  real  significance  to  the  University  and  which,  for  the  most 
part,  do  not  lie  solely  within  the  interest  or  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  single  department. 

4.  Comparative  Appraisals.  Wherever  it  is  possible  to  do 
so,  the  Planning  Committee  in  developing  appraisals  of  the 
University  has  attempted  to  do  so  in  the  light  of  comparative 
data  gathered  at  other  institutions.  This  has  been  and  is  being 
done  by  correspondence,  and  through  visits  to  other  institu- 
tions by  members  of  the  Planning  Committee,  the  Subcom- 
mittees, other  members  of  the  Faculty  and  Staff,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  student  body. 

5.  Recommendations  Made  in  the  First  Progress  Report. 
A  first  major  and  direct  result  of  the  planning  operation  was 
the  First  Progress  Report  (June  1959)  which  includes: 

(a)  Analysis  of  the  University's  historical  background, 

(b)  Consideration  of  the  University's  general  objectives, 

(c)  An  estimate  of  the  University's  present  position, 

(d)  A  statement  on  immediate  and  pressing  needs  for  the 
decade  ahead,  and 

(e)  Recommendations  on  the  organizational  and  admin- 
istrative structure  required  for  continued  planning 
and  development. 

The  First  Progress  Report  was  approved  in  principle  by 
the  Administrative  Committee  of  the  University  and  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  the  full 
Board. 

6.  Allocation  of  A.cademic  Resources.  In  April  1959,  the 
Planning  Committee  requested  the  faculties  of  aU  departments 
to  give  thought  to  the  problem  of  the  proper  allocation  of 
resources.  The  question  was  raised,  how  shall  any  given  level 
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of  available  funds  be  divided  between  the  teaching  and  the 
research  aspects  of  the  academic  task?  It  is  anticipated  that 
constructive  and  effective  suggestions  on  this  problem  will 
continue  to  come  from  the  departments  bearing  on  the 
expressed  need  for  more  time  for  research  and  the  conflicting 
tendency  to  add  to  the  number  of  course  offerings. 

In  this  connection,  the  Planning  Committee  is  preparing 
a  careful  study  of 

(a)  Faculty  teaching  loads, 

(b)  the  spread  of  course  offerings, 

(c)  academic  tenure,  and 

(d)  the  25-limit  rule  in  200  courses. 

7.  Campus  Plan  and  Development.  Implementation  of 
recommendations  in  the  First  Progress  Report  has  included: 

(a)  employment  of  consultants  on  the  project  for  mod- 
ernization and  expansion  of  the  heating  plant, 

(b)  employment  of  consultants  on  a  general  plan  of 
campus  development,  and 

(c)  employment  of  architects  to  prepare  preliminary 
drawings  for  a  new  Woman's  College  infirmary. 

8.  New  Law  School  Building.  The  Planning  Committee 
recommended  in  the  First  Progress  Report  that  a  new  Law 
School  Building  is  urgently  needed.  This  subject  has  received 
the  attention  of  the  Building  Committee  of  the  Trustees  since 
November,  1959. 

9.  Cross-Disciplinary  Investigations.  The  Planning  Com- 
mittee has  encouraged  exploration  of  new  fields  of  activity  and 
of  areas  of  interdepartmental  cooperation  that  have  acquired 
added  significance  in  recent  years.  The  following  cases  may  be 
cited  as  examples  of  this  approach  to  planning: 

(a)  the  Departments  of  Psychology  and  of  Sociology 
cooperated  in  bringing  to  the  campus  the  same  out- 
side consultant; 

(b)  the  Subcommittee  on  Science  and  Mathematics  is 
investigating,  through  a  further  interdepartmental 
committee  of  its  own,  the  best  means  of  developing 
coordinated  work  in  the  area  of  biophysics,  and 

(c)  interdepartmental  consultation  and  the  services  of  an 
outside  consultant  are  also  being  used  to  determine 
a  practical  approach  to  adding  to  the  curriculum 
limited  offerings  in  the  area  of  linguistics. 

10.  Summer  Grants  to  Faculty  for  Research  and  Scholar- 
ship. In  November,  1959,  the  Planning  Committee  recom- 
mended to  the  Vice-President  in  the  Division  of  Education, 
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the  provision  of  faculty  fellowships  for  the  summers  of  1960 
and  1961.  The  recommendation  was  approved  and  the  fellow- 
ships are  being  administered  by  the  Research  Council.  The 
Vice-President's  suggestions  to  the  Research  Council  included 
the  following: 

1.  That  the  University  Committee  on  Long-Range  Planning 
has  noted  that  almost  uniformly  the  Reports  to  it  from 
Departments  and  Subcommittees  stress  the  need  and 
desire  of  the  faculty  for  more  time  for  research  and 
related  scholarly  activity. 

2.  That  it  has  therefore  recommended,  and  this  recommenda- 
tion has  been  approved,  that  in  each  of  the  summers  of 
1960  and  1961,  6  faculty  fellowships  of  a  value  of  $1,200  be 
made  available  on  application  to  assistant  professors  and 
associate  professors  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  including 
Engineering. 

3.  That  these  grants  be  administered  by  the  Research  Council 
which  will  take  into  account  the  merits  of  specific  projects 
presented  in  letters  of  application,  giving,  however,  par- 
ticular consideration  to  applications  from  faculty  in  the 
Social  Sciences  and  the  Humanities,  and  to  those  applica- 
tions from  faculty  in  the  younger  age  bracket. 

4.  Recipients  of  awards  will  be  expected  to  devote  substanti- 
ally the  entire  summer  to  the  project  with  allowance  for 
reasonable  time  for  vacation.  They  will  not  accept  any 
teaching  post  during  the  summer.  Grants  will  not  be  made 
simply  for  travel  or  for  the  purchase  of  equipment,  but 
might  be  made  for  securing  a  research  assistant. 

11.  The  Curriculum  of  the  Undergraduate  Colleges.  In 
February  1959,  the  Planning  Committee  appointed  a  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Undergraduate  Colleges  to  investigate  the  status 
of  the  Colleges  and  to  make  recommendations  with  respect  to 
their  future.  The  work  of  this  Subcommittee  has  been  of  two 
kinds:  (1)  its  examination  of  local  internal  conditions  affect- 
ing the  status  of  the  Undergraduate  Colleges,  and  (2)  its 
activities  in  gathering  comparative  data  on  colleges  and  uni- 
versities having  distinguished  undergraduate  programs.  In  the 
late  winter  and  early  spring  of  1960,  the  Subcommittee  sub- 
mitted four  major  reports: 

1.  The  Curriculum  (see  p.  15  of  this  Report) 

2.  Teaching  and  Some  Factors  Affecting  It 

3.  The  West  Campus  Dormitory  Situation 

4.  Admissions 

12.  Council  on  Hispanic  Research.  A  proposal  to  the  Plan- 
ning Committee  from  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Social  Sci- 
ences suggesting  the  more  effective  use  of  the  University's 
resources  through  establishment  of  a  Council  on  Hispanic 
Research  was  recommended  to  the  President  by  the  Planning 
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Committee  on  November  23,  1959,  and  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent, who  authorized  establishment  of  the  Council,  January 
19,  1960.  The  general  purposes  of  the  Council  will  be: 

(a)  to  encourage  research  in  Spanish  and  Latin- 
American  history,  economics,  politics,  literature, 
and  related  fields; 

(b)  to  improve  opportunities  for  effective  graduate 
work  in  these  areas; 

(c)  to  lessen  the  isolation  of  the  individual  scholar 
by  means  of  communication  and  cooperation 
between  the  different  departments  interested  in 
these  areas. 

Among  the  basic  resources  of  the  University  in  this  area 
may  be  mentioned: 

(a)  the  Hispanic  collections  in  the  Duke  Library 
numbering  approximately  100,000  volumes; 

(b)  the  publication  by  Duke  University  of  the  His- 
panic American  Historical  Review; 

(c)  the  publication  by  the  Duke  University  Press 
during  past  years  of  twenty  books  in  the  Hispanic 
field;  and 

(d)  the  distinguished  publication  record  by  members 
of  the  Duke  University  faculty  in  this  field. 

13.  Instruction  in  Italian.  On  the  basis  of  representations 
made  to  it,  the  Planning  Committee  has  suggested  to  the 
Department  of  Romance  Languages  the  preparation  and  pre- 
sentation to  the  Committee  on  Courses  of  a  proposal  for  a  two- 
year  experiment  in  a  course  in  Italian.  This  proposal  has 
already  been  implemented. 

14.  Microbiology.  The  Planning  Committee  approved  a 
recommendation  from  the  Subcommittee  in  Science  and 
Mathematics  recom.mending  an  integrated  program  to  train 
students  in  the  broad  basic  concepts  of  microbiology,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  allow  students  to  specialize  in  one  of  the 
special  fields.  This  recommendation  is  now  in  process  of 
implementation. 

15.  The  Department  of  Religion.  On  the  basis  of  recom- 
mendations presented  to  the  Planning  Committee  by  a  Com- 
mittee representing  the  former  Undergraduate  Department  of 
Religion,  the  former  Graduate  Department  of  Religion  and  the 
Divinity  School,  an  organizational  structure  has  been  imple- 
mented, through  the  Educational  Division  of  the  University, 
integrating  into  one  Department  of  Religion  the  two  depart- 
ments mentioned  above.  The  Department  of  Religion  and  the 
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Divinity  School  are  closely  coordinated  in  the  area  of  Graduate 
Studies  by  means  of  common  staff  and  a  Policy  Committee, 
normally  consisting  of  the  Dean  of  the  Divinity  School,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Religion  and  the  Director  of 
Graduate  Studies  in  Religion. 
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